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[^or  <fte  Transcrttjtfi  «-. 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Gentleman.  A 
person  whoso  social  position  is  unquestioned,  who 
moves  in  the  so-called  highest  circle  of  a  great 
city,  was  heard  frequently  to  lament  during  tho 
first  term  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  administration, 
tbat  our  President  was  not  a  gentleman,  and  ho 
but  expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  class 
of  which  he  is  a  representative.  True,  the  opin- 
ion on  important  subjects  of  the  class  wlrich  he 
represents,  has  but  little  weight  with  tho  right 
thinking,  but  with  those,  and  they  are  not  a  few, 
who  attach  high  importance  to  tte  utterances  of 
wealth,  high  social  position  and  fashion,  and  wno 
are  acutely  alive  to  any  disparaging  remarks  em- 
anating from  those  sources,  their  opinion  has  all 
the  vigor  and  force  of  truth.  But  we  hold  that 
those  persons  whose  whole  cou.ese  of  life  set  to- 
wards, and  often  ends  in,  the  external  and  super- 
ficial, whose  affability  and  benevolence  i3  seen  on- 
ly in  its  highest  manifestation,  when,  after  diniDg, 
the  stomach  is  comforted  and  the  blood  quicken- 
ed into  a  good-natured  vitality  m  copious  liba- 
tions of  generous  wines,  whete  manhood  is 
dwarfed  and  warped  by  the  unotstructed  glare  of 
psosperity,  men  are  by  reason  ofc  their  mode  of 
life  and  thought  incapacitated  to.  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  what  a  true  gentlemai  is. 

True  gentlemanhood  is  genial,  Just  and  gener- 
ous, strong  and  sympathetic;  &ise  gentleman- 
hood  weak,  willful,  rude  and  repliant. 

To  the  youth  of  all  classes  the  (life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  offers  a  forcible,  noble  and  glorious  les- 
son, one  which,  if  rightly  considered,  can  but  be 
in  the  highest  degree  useful  arid  instructive  in 
the  formation  of  character. 

Rising  without  the  aid  of  weawh  and  influen- 
tial friends  from  a  position  obsci  re  and  lowly — a 
position,  with  all  its  kindred,  Apon  which  the 
world  has  heretofore  looked  as  biing  incompati- 
ble with  refinement — a  fine  sense)  of  honor,  truth 
and  chastity,  we  behold  him  occripy  the  proudest 
position  in  the  gift  of  all  the  w[rld,  exhibiting 
in  his  daily  walk  a  purity  and  gentleness  of  heart, 
sincerity  of  purpose,  combined  with  a  simple  dig- 
nity of  manner,  that  proclaimed  a  rare  type  of 
manhood,  a  manhood  noble  and  ,ingenuous,  be- 
fore which  a  gilded  hypocrisy  and  a  suave  imper- 
tinence slunk  away  rebuked  and  abashed  by  the 
mere  purity  and  force  of  its  presence. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  nobility  of  character  and 
greatness  of  soul  existed  and  weri  a  power  before 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency;  tjiat  but  brought 
them  out  more  distinctly — as  the  pun  brings  out 
clear  and  unmistakeable  features  of  a  landscape 
which  night  had  rendered  vague  $,nd  uncertain — 
subjecting  them  to  a  wider  gaze,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  broader  and  stronger  influence;  an  in- 
fluence, quiet,  calm,  almost  imperceptible,  yet 
mighty  and  irresistible,  that  shf>U  fashion  and 
mould  the  future  rich  material  of  \the  American 
character  into  a  simplicity  yet  gr?/aueur  and  per- 
fection of  life,  to  which  its  present  attainment 
shall  be  but  as  the  dawn  that  precedes  the  more 
perfect  and  brilliant  noonday. 

O  ye  whose  hands  are  horny  aud  hard,  rough- 
ened by  contact  with  honest  work,  upon  whom 
the  weak  twigs  of  a  decaying  aristocracy  look 
with  an  affectation  of  disgust,  study  the  career  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  be  strong!  Let  not  trials 
and  annoyances  that  may  arise  from  pursuit  of 
duty  breed  insolence  and  reckless  -?ss  of  conduct, 
but,  like  him,  preserve,  in  whatever  station  plac- 
ed, a  high  standard  of  morality,  firmness,  gentle- 
|  ncSs  and  ho.iesty  ot  character,  and,  whether  call-  i 
I  ed  to  fill  high  stations  or  not.  honors  are  youis. 
God  is  just. 

O  ye  whose  hands  axe  dainty  and  soft,  never 
soiled  by  contact  with  rude  labor,  ye  who  are 
daily  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  reflect  upon 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  be  wise.  Like 
him  maintain,  through  habitual  association, 
wealth  and  fashion,  power  and  state,  that  sublime 
purity  and  earnestness  of  life  without  which  the 
possession  of  earthly  distinction  is  a  blandishment 
of  hell.  Prune  away  the  excrescences  of  self- 
complacency,  affectation  and  vain-glory,  so 
shall  your  life  be  grand  and  symmetric— a  daily 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  Nahant. 
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flowering  Figure  in  American 
Stizenship,  Attorney  Says 
Memorial. 


"AbFaliam  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  out' 
BtaniH^ig  Bg'HllW'HwAmei^can  history, 
a  towering  figure  and  representative 
of  the  real  and  true  type  of  American 
citizenship,  and  he  is  all  the  more 
greater  because  he  lived  in  a  period 
of  much  distress  and  disturbance  and 
turmoil,"  declared  Campbell  Coun- 
ty Attorney  Roger  L.  Neff,  Jr.,  who 
mad"  the  principal  address  before 
members  of  Mary  A.  Logan  Tent  No 
1,  Daughters  of  Civil  War  Veterans, 
in  Junior  Order  hall,  821  York  street, 
Newport,  Tuesday  night,  when  the 
birthday  of  the  great  emancipator 
was  observed. 

.  "Lincoln  still  lives  and  will  never 
die.  Every  February  12  we  realize  that 
fact  more  and  more  and  exalt  his 
memory,"   said   Neff.   "It   is   a  fine 
custom  to  thus  honor  the  memory  of 
our  great  men.  It  sets  a  wholesome  j 
example   for   our   young   Americans  i 
who  study  the  history  of  our  country ' 
and  the  lives  of  the  men  who  make 
history.  Keeping  alive  in  our  minds 
and    hearts    these    great    historical 
figures  helps  to  perpetrate  the  prin- 
ciples   of    government    they   fought 
for." 

SOURCE  OF  INSPIRATION 

In  liis  eulogy,  County  Attorney  Neff 
said  in  part:  "From  my  early  boy- 
hood Lincoln  has  been  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  me.  His  picture 
has  been  in  my  office  since  it  was 
opened  ten  years  ago,  when  I  began 
to  practice  law,  which  profession  Lin- 
coln honored.  I  love  to  study  his  life, 
which  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
our  great  Americans.  His  rise  from 
the  humble  log  cabin  in  the  forest  to 
the  famous  marble  palace  in  Wash- 
ington is  almost  uncanny,  amazing, 
fascinating,  yet  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  the  American  youth.  In  what 
other  land,  under  what  other  sky, 
could  one  of  such  humble  birth  and 
of  such  simple  attributes  have  at- 
tained such  prominence? 

"What  was  there  about  this  man 
that  made  him  so  great  and  such  a 
benefactor  to  humanity  that  today 
120  millions  of  people  are  bowing  in 
reverence  at  his  grave?  Wasn't  it  the 
great  heart  and  the  great  soul  that 
God  gave  him?  Wasn't  it  the  utter 
simplicity,  sincerity,  honesty,  patience 
and  his  love  for  his  fellow  men?  He 
was  generous  in  dealing  with  people 
and  knew  and  understood  their  faults. 

"His  wisdom  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Civil  War  will  be  carried 
down  through  the  ages,  and  his  wis- 
dom is  more  remarkable  because  he 
never  went  to  school.  The  picture  of 
young  Lincoln  studying  by  the  fire 
light  in  his  log  cabin  is  one  that  is 
familiar  to  us  all.  With  all  his  lack 
of  educational  facilities  he  became  a 
finished  orator  and  of  all  his  speeches 
his  brief  oration  at  Gettysburg  is  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  all  Amer- 
ican orations." 

Neff  made  reference  to  Lincoln 
noted  messages  to  Congress  and  hit. 
touching  letters  of  sympathy  to  i 
mothers  who  lost  sons  in  the  Civil 
War  and  to  mothers  whefc  he 
pardoned  their  sons  from  court 
martial  sentences  during  the  war. 

SONS  SHOULD  STUDY 

"Summing  up  the  life  of  this  great 
President  and  Americara  we  can 
understand  in  a  measureX  why  he 
should  be  so  honored  anfo\oved  by 


fine  American  people,"  said  Neff. 

"To  you  mothers  who  have  sons,  I 
would  say,  interest  your  boy  in  read- 
ing of  this  great  man,  persuade  him 
to  study  his  life.  ItTwill  be  a  great 
inspiration.  As  a  patriotic  American 
I  bow  my  head  mi  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  the  human  and  immortal 
Lincoln  and  to  all  tie  brave  Civil  War 
veterans  of  whom  jfcu  are  all  wie  dis- 
tinguished daughters,  and  Jfou  are 
distinguished  for  b&ng  the  jraughters 
of  such  distinguish*:  menM  want  to 
commend  your  nob\e  American  or- 
ganization for  holding*^hese  yearly  i 
patriotic  services  in  memory  of 
Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Gussie  Kalfrat,  patriotic  in- 
structor, directed  the  Lincoln  birth- 
day program.  The  Life  of  Lincoln  was 
i  2ad  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hill,  president  01 
the  organization.  "The  Battle  of  the 
Republic,"  by  the  assembly  with  Clara 
Kline,  leader.  A  reading  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Saner  and  patriotic  songs  by 
the  Glee  Club  of  Abraham  Tent  No. 
14,  Cincinnati,  directed  by  Effie  Riebs 
A  piano  selection  by  Gertrude  Pruess 
and  a  tap  dance  by  Minerva  Conn 
The  glee  club  rendered  songs.  The 
singing  of  America  also  featured  the 
event. 
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LIFE    AND    CHARACTER    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

(,"^LS^'  **■  President,  inasmuch  as  this  is 'the  birth- 
ate  t f  mS S  Ln.coln  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  So  - 
ate  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  his  life  and  charae- 

The  institution  of  slavery  had  made  a  cleavage  among  the  I 
white  people  of  the  South  and  given  them  a  peasant  class  such 
as  was  uot  found  among  the  people  of  the  North.  This  peas-  ! 
antry.  though  poor,  uncultured,  and  unlettered,  was  neverthe- 
less in  the  essential  make-up  far  superior  in  vigor  and  spirit  to 
its  counterpart  in  the  Old  World.  It  was  patient,  courageous, 
intensely  democratic,  and  in  many  instances  charged  with  a 
suppressed  intellectual  vigor  that  on  great  occasions,  even  under 
adverse  circumstances,  would  assert  itself  and  be  in  the  ascend- 
ant. From  the  very  loins  of  this  class  aud  as  a  crystallization 
of  all  the  virile  force  and  vigor  that  was  in  it  came  Abraham 
Lincoln — born  the  American  peasant,  died  the  American  king. 
His  parentage,  home,  and  surroundings  Mere  of  the  humblest 
kind — scarce  was  there  ever  a  humbler.  His  moral  and  intel-' 
lectual  environment  was  of  the  most  primitive  order — as  primi- 
tive as  the  undeveloped  region  in  which  his  early  lot  was  cast. 
But  the  embryo  of  a  great  soul  and  a  brave  heart  was  in  him ; 
and  so  under  inspiration  from  on  high  he  grew  untrammeled 
in  the  midst  of  the  barrenness  from  whence  he  sprang,  as  the 
straight  and  lofty  pine  grows  in  the  stony  cleft  of  the  hoary 
aud  craggy  mountain — slowly,  surely,  irresistibly,  and  heaven- 
ward. 

His  development  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from  a  back- 
woodsman to  a  statesman,  was  a  saga,  simple  in  its  unity,  sad 
and  somber  in  its  texture,  but  inspiring  and  heroic  in  its  out- 
come aud  results.  From  Nolin  Creek  to  the  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
mon the  path  was  winding  and  rough.  A  mother's  love  was 
given  and  found  in  a  stepmother — the  guiding  star  on  a  long 
and  dreary  journey.  And  that  love,  with  which  a  man  loves  but 
once  in  his  life,  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  Anne  llutledge.  From 
that  moment  love  claimed  and  was  given  less  and  duty  more, 
and  from  that  moment  he  seemed  dedicated  and  in  training 
for  the  great  task  and  mission  that  was  to  be  his*.  Feeble 
minds  assuage  grief  such  as  was  his  in  the  frivolous  vanities 
of  the  world ;  but  strong  minds  and  heroic  souls,  though  tried 
and  chastened,  seek  relief  and  find  rest  in  the  surging,  real, 
and  relentless  battle  of  life  where  the  turmoil  is  the  fiercest 
and  the  strife  rages  the  hottest. 

Lincoln  was  the  true  exponent  and  the  living  embodiment  of 
this  class,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  moral  or  intellectual 
battle  ground  so  interesting,  grand,  and  inviting  as  the  field  of 
political  controversy  and  evolution  in  the  far  West.  Gifted  and 
highly  equipped  by  nature,  trained  and  tempered  in  the  scant 
school  and  the  rude  ways  of  the  frontiersman,  and  chastened  by 
the  shadows  and  sorrows  that  had  come  upon  him,  he  entered 
the  arena  a  trained  gladiator,  qualified  to  do  battle  with  giants, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  real  and  aggressive  giants  to  contend 
with  in  those  days.  But  for  want  of  a  vital  issue  the  struggle 
was  for  a  time  a  mere  skirmish  at  the  outposts,  a  mere  recon- 
noissance,  the  remote  prelude  to  the  great  tragedy  of  the  cen- 
tury. From  the  gloomy  shadows  and  dark  clouds,  whence 
sprang  our  hero,  came  also  in  battle  array  the  great  anti-Christ 
slavery,  defiant  and  eager  for  battle  and  conquest.  Slavery,  in 
her  zeal  and  quest  for  vantage,  protruded  her  advance  guard 
into  Kansas,  and  on  its  virgin  soil  was  fought  a  veritable  "  In- 
kerman  " — a  battle  of  fierce,  stubborn,  and  isolated  skirmishes. 
And  soon  along  the  entire  line  from  Kansas  to  the  Ohio,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Potomac,  there  was  a  marshaliug  of  forces, 
a  skirmish  fire,  and  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  that  betokened  a 
momentous  and  prolonged  struggle.  In  these  preliminary  con- 
flicts there  were  many  able  leaders ;  aud  Lincoln,  though  one  of 
them,  was  not  at  first  regarded  as  the  foremost.  But  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  battle  none  disputed  his  chieftainship  of  the  mighty 
hosts  of  the  North.  He  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  all  our  people, 
imbued  with  faith  in  them,  in  himself,  in  the  cause,  and  in  God. 

Sad  and  serious  were  those  day  to  all  of  us,  but  niost  of  all 
to  him,  and  it  made  him  more  serious  and  sad  than  ever.  But 
from  that  great  task  and  duty,  entailed  upon  him  by  man  and 
God,  he  shrank  not;  no,  not  one  iota  nor  tittle;  no,  not  even  in 
those  darkest  of  all  days,  when  bolder  and  more  aggressive  men 
than  he  doubted  and  quailed.  He  was  more  hopeful  and  more 
confident  than  the  most  of  us.  because  his  faith  was  loftier  and 
more  boundless.  And  he  ennobled  the  struggle  and  hallowed  the 
cause  of  the  Union  by  severing  the  last  shackles  of  the  bonds- 
men. He  looms  up  to  us  over  the  vista  of  the  passing  years  as 
the  great  spirit  of  that  mighty  whirlwind.    God  gave  him  to  us 


to  work  out  a  great  problem  in  the  moral  world.  His  task  was 
Godlike.  His  life,  his  mission,  and  his  death  were  those  of  a 
martyr.  And  he  sanctified  the  Union  to  us  and  to  our  posterity 
for  all  time  to  come. 

When  can  his  glory  fade? 

Oil,  the  brave  charge  he  made — 

All  the  world  wondered. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  some  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  address  the  Chair  on  this  day,  I  move,  in 
commemoration  of  the  day  and  as  a  mark  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  1  o'clock  and 
15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wed- 
nesday, February  13,  1918,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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LIFEJEIINCOLN  IS 
DISCUSSED  AT  CLUB 
MEETING  HERE  FRIDAY 


!  Dr.  I).  F.  Nelson  of  Cass  Coun- 
Makes  Address   at 
Rotary  Meeting 


te 


Some  of  the  things  that  made  Abe 
Lincoln  great  were  told  to  members 
of  the  local  Rotary  club  Friday  noon 
by  Dr.  D.  F.  Nelson  of  Virginia,  who 
is  a  student  of  history  and  one  who 
has  made  a  very  comprehensive  study 
of  the  life  of  the  great  Emancipator. 

Dr.  Nelson  remarked  that  Lincoln 
was  born  in  the  same  year  as  were 
Tennyson,  Poe,  Darwin,  Gladstone, 
and  other  outstanding  men.  This  fact 
with  the  early  conditions  of  Lincoln's 
life  were  prominent  stages  in  his  de- 
velopment and  greatness.  The  herit- 
age of  Lincoln  was  by  no  means  un- 
deserving of  respect  and  comment  be- 
cause of  the  strength  and  courage  of 
his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  hardy 
pioneer. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular understanding,  was  a  religious 
nan,  an  owner  of  a  Bible,  then  an 
jncommon  ownership.  Lincoln's 
father  was  a  trustee  and  a  road  com- 
nissioner  and  in  addition,  he  possess- 
ed a  trade,  and  was  owner  of  a  160 
icre  farm.  Under  these  circumstances 
'..incoln  started  life  differently  than 
nost  people. 

Dr.  Nelson  declared  that  the  Lin- 
coln, as  he  is  known  today,  would 
nave  never  existed  had  it  not  been 
for  those  trying  days  in  Kentucky. 
The  Lincoln  would  not  have  existed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pressing  and 
piercing  days  in  Indiana,  where  Lin- 
coln later  moved.  It  was  while  Lin- 
coln was  living  in  that  state  that  he 
acquired  an  interest  in  law,  formed 
his  opinion  in  regard  to  slavery,  and 
accomplished  much  of  his  learning. 

The  journey  to  Illinois  and  life  in 
this  state  did  much  to  make  Lincoln 
what  he  later  became.  The  years  he 
spent  at  Old  Salem,  toiling  and  study- 
ing were  great  years  in  the  young 
man's  life. 

Touching  upon  only  the  important 
events  of  Lincoln's  life,  Dr.  Nelsdn 
stated  that  Lincoln's  meeting  with 
Ann  Rutledge  was  a  great  step  in  his 
life.  The  encouragement,  influence, 
and  loyalty  of  Ann  Rutledge  more 
firmly  stamped  those  characteristics 
in  the  Emancipator. 

President  Dollear  announced  that 
the  Rotary  club  of  Springfield  extend- 
ed an  invitation  to  members  of  the 
Jacksonville  club  to  meet  with  them 
at  Camp  Sangamo  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, July  29. 

Guests  of  the  Rotarians  Friday  were 
visiting  Rotarians  Otto  Kreis,  Peoria; 
W.  J.  Hoke,  Auburn;  Alfred  Turner 
and  Charles  Hodgson  of  Springfield; 
Robert  Kessen,  Rockford;  F.  W.  Rey- 
land,  Oakland,  Cal.;  M.  B.  Hunt,  St. 
Louis,  and  Tom  Coyle  of  this  city. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  LINCOLN 

By  KNUTE  NELSON, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Minnesota 


(Senator  Nelson  is  one  of  the  few  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  war  remaining-  in   public  life.) 

The  institution  of  slavery  had  made  a 
cleavage  among  the  white  people  of  the 
South  and  given  them  a  peasant  class  such 
as  was  not  found  among  the  people  of  the 
■North.  This  peasantry,  though  poor,  uncul- 
tured and  unlettered,  was  nevertheless  in 
the  essential  make-up  far  superior  in  vigor 
-and  spirit  to  its  counterpart  in  the  Old 
World.  It  was  patient,  courageous,  intense- 
ly democratic,  and  in  many  instances  charged 
with  a  suppressed  intellectual  vigor  that  on 
great  occasions,  even  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, would  assert  itself  and  be  in  the 
ascendant.  Prom  the  very  loins  of  this  class 
and  as  a  crystallization  of  all  the  virile  force 
and  vigor  that  was  in  it  came  Abraham 
Lincoln — born  the  American  peasant,  died 
the  American  king.  His  parentage,  home 
and  surroundings  were  of  the  humblest  kind 
— scarce  was  there  ever  an  humbler.  His  mor- 
al and  intellectual  environment  was  of  the 
most  primitive  order — as  primitive  as  the  un- 
developed region  in  which  his  early  lot  was 
cast.  But  the  embryo  of  a  great  soul  and 
a  brave  heart  was  in  him;  and  so  under  in- 
spiration from  on  high  he  grew  untram- 
meled  in  the  midst  of  the  barrenness  whence 
he  sprang,  as  the  straight  and  lofty  pine 
grows  in  the  stony  cleft  of  the  hoary  and 
craggy  mountain — slowly,  surely,  irresistibly 
and  heavenward. 

His  deve'lopment  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood, from  a  backwoodsman  to  a  statesman, 
was  a  saga,  simple  in  its  unity,  sad  and  som- 
ber in  its  texture,  but  inspiring  and  heroic 
in  its  outcome  and  results.  From  Nolin 
Creek  to  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon  the 
path  was  winding  and  rough.  A  mother's 
love  was  given  and  found  in  a  stepmother 
— the  guiding  star  on  a  long  and  dreary  jour- 
ney. And  that  love,  with  which  a  man  loves 
but  once  in  his  life,  was  buried  in  the  grave 
of  Anne  Rutledge.  From  that  moment  love 
claimed  and  was  given  less  and  duty  more, 
and  from  that  moment  he  seemed  dedicated 
and  in  training  for  the  great  task  and  mis- 
sion that  was  to  be  his.  Feeble  minds  as- 
suage grief  such  as  was  his  in  the  frivolous 
vanities  of  the  world;  but  strong  minds  and 
heroic  souls,  "though  .tried  and  chastened, 
seek  relief  and  find  rest  in  the  surging,  real, 
and  relentless  battle  of  life  where  the  tur- 
moil is  the-  fiercest  and  the  strife  rages  the 
hottest. 

Lincoln  was  the  true  exponent  and  the 
living  embodiment  of  this  class,,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  no  moral  or  intellectual  bat- 
tle ground  so  interesting,  grand  and  inviting 
as  the  field  of  political  controversy  and  evo- 
lution in  the  far  West.  -"Gifted  and  highly 
equipped  by  nature,  trained  and  tempered 
'  in  the  scant  school  and  the  rude  ways  of  the 
frontiersman,  and  chastened  by  the  shadows 
and  sorrows  that  had  come  upon  him,  he 
entered  the  arena  a  trained  gladiator,  quali- 
fied to  do  battle  with  giants,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  real  and  aggressive  giants  to  con- 
tend with  in  those  days.  But  for  want  of  a 
vital  issue  the  struggle  was  for  a  time  a 
mere  skirmish  at  the  outposts,  a  mere  re- 
connoissance,  the  remote  prelude  to  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  century.  From  the 
gloomy  shadows  and  dark  clouds,  whence 
sprang  our  hero,  came  also  in  battle  array 
the  great  anti-Christ  slavery,  defiant  and 
eager  for  battle  and  conquest.  Slavery,  in 
her  zeal  and  quest  for  vantage,  protruded 


her  advance  guard  into  Kansas,  and  on  its 
virgin  soil  was  fought  a  veritable  "Inker* 
man"— a  battle  of  tierce,  stubborn  and  isolat- 
ed skirmishes.  And  soon  along  the  entire 
line  from  Kansas  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  to 
the  Potomac,  there  was  a  marshaling  of 
forces,  a  skirmish  fire,  and  a  demonstration, 
in  force,  that  betokened  a  momentous  arid 
prolonged  struggle.  In  these  preliminary 
conflicts-there  were  many  able  leaders;  and 
Lincoln,  though  one  of  them,  was  not  at  first 
regarded  as  the  foremost.  But  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  battle  none  disputed  his  chief- 
tainship of  the  mighty  hosts  of  the  North. 
He  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  all  our  peo- 
ple, imbued  with  faith  in  them,  in  himself, 
in  the  cause,  and  in  God. 

Sad  and  serious  were  those  days  to  all  of 
us,  but  most  of  all  to  him,  and  it  made  him 
more  serious  and  sad  than  ever.  But  from 
that  great  task  and  duty,  entailed  upon  him 
by  man  and  God,  he  shrank  not;  no,  not  one 
iota  nor  tittle;  no,  not  even  in  those  darkest 
of  all  days,  when  bolder  and  more  aggres- 
sive men  than  he  doubted  and  quailed.  He 
was  more  hopeful  and  more  confident  than 
the  most  of  us,  because  his  faith  was  loftier 
and  more  boundless.  And  he  ennobled  the 
struggle  and  hallowed  the  cause  of  the 
Union  by  severing  the  last  shackles  of  the 
bondsmen.  He  looms  up  to  us  oyer-  the 
vista  of  the  passing  years  as  the  great  spirit 
of  that  mighty  whirlwind.  God  gave  him  to 
us  to  work  out  a  great  problem  in  the  moral 
world.  His  task  was  Godlike.  His  life,  his 
mission,  and  his  death  were  those  of  a  mar- 
tyr. And  he  sanctified  the  Union  to  us  and 
to  our  posterity  for  all  time  to  come. 

When  can  his  glory  fade? 

Oh,  the  brave  charge  he  made —  } 

All  the  world  wondered. 
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TRIBUTE   TO   EMANCIPATOR 


Historian  Calls  Lincoln 
World's  Wisest  Leader 


Abraham  Lincoln,  although  an 
inefficient  president,  was  in 
many  ways  the  wisest  leader  of 
men  who  ever  lived,  Dr.  Allan 
Nevins,  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia  University,  said  last 
night. 

Dr.  Nevins  spoke  to  some  300 
Lincoln  devotees  from  all  over 
southern  Michigan  at  the  24th 
annual  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  at 
the  Central  Woodward  Christian 
Church. 

"Lincoln  was  aware  of  his 
own  weaknesses,  in  fact,  he 
joked  about  them,"  said  Dr. 
Nevins,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
biographer  and  Lincoln  author- 
ity. 

UNHAPPY   ERRORS 

"He  was  a  poor  administrator, 
a  poor  organizer  and  he  made 
unhappy  errors  in  judgment. 

"But  he  had  qualities  that 
are  much  more  rare  than  mere 
efficiency.  They  were  the  abil- 
ity to  pierce  to  the  central  fact 
in  a  complex  situation,  an  in- 
stinct for  popular  feeling,  a 
sense  of  the  larger  meaning  of 
the  conflict  (the  Civil  War)  and 
a  passion  for  human  benefit. 

"Lincoln,  alone  among  our 
presidents,  alway  faced  both  his 
opponents  and  friends  with 
magnanimity. 


the  numerous  crises  of  his  presi- 
dency. 

The  crisis  stemming  from  de- 
mands of  Northern  radicals  for 
immediate  emancipation  and 
those  of  conservatives  for  delay 
"could  not  have  been  better  met 
than  by  Lincoln,"  Dr.  Nevins 
said. 

Lincoln  delayed  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation until  Sept.  22,  1862, 
soon  after  Union  victory  at 
Antietam,  Dr.  Nevins  said,  the 
best  possible  moment  for  public 
acceptance,  forestalled  possible 
intervention  from  Europe  on 
the  side  of  the  South,  appeased 
all  Northern  factions  and  took 
away  the  initiative  from  Con- 
gress, which  was  threatening  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  itself. 


OPPOSED   RADICALS 

"He  always  exhibited  fatigue 
and  weariness  to  radicals  who 
wanted  to  clamp  iron  controls 
on  the  South.  He  was  de- 
termined to  sweeten  the  bitter 
cup  the  South  was  tasting. 

"Had  he  been  spared  assassi- 
nation, he  would  have  pressed 
his  magnanimous  plan  for  the 
treatment  of  the  South  after 
the  Civil  War. 

"Such  magnanimity  demanded 
the  highest  courage. 

"The  records  can  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  harsh  political 
utterance,  in  fact  for  any  poli- 
tical utterance.  He  was  not  a 
partisan    politician." 

FACED  CRISES 

Lincoln's  qualities  of  great- 
ness. Dr.  Nevins  said,,  showed 
most  clearly  in  his  dealings  with 
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Lincoln's  Assassination 
Brought  on  'Tragic  Era' 
Historian  Tells  Audience 
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Had  Abraham  Lincolh  lived  throug 
the  reconstruction  period  after  the 
Civil  war,  there  probably  would  have 
been  no  "tragic  era." 

Although  the  emancipator's  ad- 
monition of  "malice  toward  none, 
charity  for  all"  was  reversed  after 
his  death,  his  underlying  policy  lived 
on  and  his  memory  hastened  the  re- 
conciliation of  north  and  south. 

Allan  Nevins,  historian,  New  York 
World  editorial  writer  and  Columbia 
university  professor,  voiced  these 
views  this  afternoon  at  the  annual 
Lincoln  day  meeting  held  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  room  under  the  auspices 
of-  the  Abraham  Lincoln  association, 
in  speaking  on  "Lincoln  and  His 
Plans  of  Reunion." 

An  address  written  by  John  Callan 
O'LaUghlin  of  the  Copley  press  on 
"Lincoln  and  the  Press'  was  read  by 
A.  W.  Shipton.  Logan  Hay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  asso- 
ciation, presided. 

Honored  Guest 

An  honored  guest  of  the  associa- 
tion and  Springfield  today  is  the 
"little  girl"  who  induced  Lincoln  to 
grow,  whiskers  after  his  election  to 
the  presidency,  Mrs.  George  N.  Bill- 
ings of  Delphos,  Kansas.  She  was 
11  years  old,  Grace  Bedell,  of  West- 
field,  N.  Y.(  when  she  wrote  the 
nominee. 

At  7  p.m.  tonight,  sustaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  asso- 
ciation will  hold  their  annual  ban- 
quet in  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln. 

While  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
what  Lincoln  would  have  done,  with 
his  powers  narrowed  under  peace, 
Nevins  declared  he  would  have  op- 
posed confiscation  of  property  and 
harsh  punishment  for  Confederates; 
opposed  undue  prolongation  of  mili- 
tary government  in  the  south;  op- 
posed the  immediate  grant  of  the 
ballot  to  all  negroes,  would  have 
stood  like  a  rock  for  securing  to  the 
former  slaves  equal  economic  rights 
and  equal  educational  privileges, 
with  full  social  justice;  and  would 
have  sought  a  "compromise  or  ad- 
justment with  congress  on  recor 
struction. 

"With      Lincoln's     death,"     Nevii 
said,  "the  processes  of  reconstructio 
and  reunion  gradually  fell  into   the 
hands  of  men  who  reversed  his  final 
admonition  and  whose  watchword  at 
times  seemed  to  be  'charity  for  hone  | 
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and  malice  for  all.'     Lincoln's  plan 
was  discarded  and  forgotten. 

Policy  Lived  On 

"Yet    his    underlying    policy    lived 
on,  and  when  the  two  sections  be- 
gan     gradually     to     draw     together 
again,  the  memory. of  his  kindly  acts,  j 
his  moderate  words,  his  faith  in  the  | 
fraternal  reunion  of   all  Americans,  i 
became  a  potent  force  in  hastening 
their  reconciliation. 

"In  the  south  today  his  name  is 
revered  as  one  of  the  truest  friends 
the  southern  people  ever  had.  In 
the  north  he  is  recalled  as  a  leader 
who  was  more  generous  than  others 
because  he  was  wiser  than  others. 
In  the  union  as  a  whole,  where  now 
there  is  no  real  dividing  line  be- 
tween north  and  south,  his  fame  is 
the  possession  not  of  one  section  but 
of  all,  and  his  ideal  of  union  is  our 
common  ideal. 

While  elements  of  growth  and  im- 
provement after  the  Civil  war  must 
not  be  overlooked,  Nevins  declared 
the  period  was  an  era  less  of  re- 
construction than  destruction,  with 
corruption  in  the  north  and  tyranny 
and  misgovernment  in  the  south. 

Lincoln's  underlying  policy,  the 
speaker  declared,  was  to  restore  not 
merely  the  old  political  union  but 
to  effect  a  spiritual  union,  a  social 
union,  a  union  of  hands,  a  union 
of  hearts — a  policy  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  policy  later  adopted 
by  the  radical  majority  in  congress. 

Sectionalism  Unknown  to  Lincoln 

"Mere  sectionalism  counted  for 
little  with  Lincoln,"  Nevins  said.  "He 
thought  of  himself  as  a  westerner 
who  had  southern  blood  and  kins- 
man while  he  held  northern  ideas 
and  convictions.  Like  Jackson,  he 
rose  above  sectional  antagonisms  and 
rejected  any  sectional  allegiance  of 
an  exclusive  sort. 

"He  knew  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  to  live  with  each 
other.  During  the  war  he  said  lit- 
tle about  military  victory,  while  he 
said  a  great  deal  about  restoring  the 
union — his  paramount  object.  . 

"The  germ  of  Lincoln's  philosophy, 
uttered  in  the  famous  Peoria  speech, 
of  1854  and  never  changed,  was  the 
idea  of  fraternity  between  the  white 
northerners  and  white  southerners. 

"He  was  solicitious  regarding  the 
feelings  of  the  southern  people;  even 
if  they  were  wrong,  their  convictions 
must  be  taken  into  account.  His 
solicitude  for  both  races  forbade  him 
to  hurry  the  negro  into  a  false  posi- 
tion. He  rejected  the  proposal  to 
elevate  the  slaves  suddenly  to  a  $&li=- 
tical  and  social  equality.  He  believed 
in  making  them  economically  equal. 

"It  would  be  possible  to  compile  a 
dismaying  dictionary  of  sectional 
abuse  from  the  speeches  of  Seward, 
Sumner,  Chase,  Greeley,  and  Schurz, 
as,  from  those  of  leading  southern- 
er; i  Yet  never  by  a  single  word  did 
Lincoln  surrender  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  time.  He  attacked  slavery 
with  unremitting  vigor,  but  never  at- 
tacked the  slaveholders.  Instead  he 
called  upon  north  and  south  to  join 
hands  in  dealing  with  the  problem." 

Would  Avert  War 

"Nevins  said  if  "the  north  and 
south  possessed  half  the  moderation 
of  Lincoln,  the  war  might  have  been 
averted. 


"Lincoln's  doctrine,"  the  historian 
continued,  "that  most  southerners 
were  but  temporarily  astray  and 
would  return  wholeheartedly  to  their 
former  allegiance  was  not  merely  the 
generous  view  but  a  view  which  made 
restoration  of  the  states  easy.  He 
undoubtedly  believed  that  the  south- 
ern states  were  still  in  the^union  and 
it  was  necessary  only  to  revive  their 
loyalty." 

"Two  diverse  but  equally  beneficial 
results,  the  speaker  said,  came  about 
from  Lincoln's  plan  for  re-establish- 
ing state  governments:  First,  three 
states  —  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas — were  given  new  and  loyal 
governments;  and  second,  by  the 
pressure  of  his  plan,  Lincoln  com- 
pelled congress  to  adopt  a  milder 
reconstruction  scheme,  as  a  begin- 
ning, than  its  extremists  would  have 
tolerated. 

"This  plan  of  reconstruction  went 
beyond  Lincoln's  at  three  main 
points:  It  demanded  a  majority  of 
the  voters  instead  of  10  per  cent  to 
set  up  a  state  government;  it  re- 
quired complete  guarantees  as  to  the 
extinction  of  slavery  and  the  rebel 
debt;  and  it  debarred  the  higher 
Confederate  officers  from  the  govern- 
ment." 

Spurns  Lincoln's  Peace  More 
Nevins  spoke  of  the  cabinet,  in 
February,  1865.  rejecting  Lincoln's 
proposal  recommending  that  the 
government  pay  $400,000,000  to  the 
south  for  the  slaves  in  return  for 
peace  and  abolition  of  slavery,  with 
all  political  offenses  pardoned  and 
other  property  released  from  confis- 
cation. He  laid  the  plan  aside,  his 
aides  believed,  only  temporarily  but 
it  was  shelved  with  his  death. 

"There  are  not  many  scenes  in  our 
history  stranger  than  this,  nor  more 
sublime,"  the  speaker  stated.  "Here 
was  the  ruler  of  an  embattled  na- 
tion, in  the  hour  of  victory,  think- 
ing not  of  the  triumph  of  his  armies 
and  cause,  but  of  how  he  could 
sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  his  foe's 
humiliation  and  reconcile  them  to 
friendship  with  their  conquerors. 
Here  was  the  extreme  of  magnanim- 
ity toward  a  defeated  adversary." 

O'Laughlln's  Talk 

Tactfulness  of  Lincoln  in  dealing 
with  newspapers  and  newspapermen 
was  the  subject  of  O'Laughlin's 
paper.  It  made  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  Lincoln's  contacts  with 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  from 
his  earliest  youth  until  the  end  of 
his  career  as  president,  stating  that 
early  in  ljfe  Lincoln  learned ,  the 
power  of  the  press,  and  that  he  em- 
ployed it  first  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  ambitions  and  later  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  political  pro- 
gram and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
union. 

"When  we  microscope  the  relations 
of  Lincoln  with  the  editors  of  his 
time,"  the  newspaperman  said,  "we 
marvel  at  his  patience.  We  see  him 
accepting  condescension  without 
complaint,  criticism  without  return, 
calumny  without  response.  The  ar- 
rows of  aspersion  made  no  dent  in 
the  shield  of  his  spirit.  The  editors 
were  necessary  in  order  to  help  him 
save  the  union — that  throughout  the 
war  was  the  inescapable  fact.  So, 
without  resentment,  he  permitted 
unchallenged  the  impatience  of  his 
friend  Medill,  with  calmness  and 
persistence  he  used  the  lure  of  self- 
interest  to  gain  Bennett,  and,  to  thin 
•the  vaporings  of  Greeley,  he  con- 
stantly turned  the  other  cheek.  What 


he  did  in  the  case  of  these  men  he 
did  in  the  case  of  others  of  their 
profession;  and  as  a  result  he  gained 
sufficient  press  support  to  achieve 
the  dominant  purpose  of  his  life — a 
reunited  country." 

Eagle  Boy  Scouts,  every  one  of 
whom  has  made  the  Lincoln  trail  hike' 
from  Springfield  to  Old  Salem,  acted 
as  ushers  for  the  meeting. 

Hoover    Sends   Wreath 

A  wreath  sent  by  President  Hoover 
was  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  at  the 
tc-nb  today.  The  war  department  at 
Washington  designated  Major  E.  L. 
Swift  of  the  regular  army  to  deposit 
the  wreath  at  the  tomb  and  he  did 
so  in  the  presence  of  Gov.  Louis  L. 
Emmerson;  Logan  Hay,  president  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  association; 
Col.  John  M.  Tipton;  Major  Benja- 
min S.  DeBoice  of  the  reserves;  Dr. 
Andy  Hall,  state  health  director  and 
Spanish  War  veteran;  Allan  Nevins 
of  New  York,  the  chief  speaker  at 
the  afternoon  program;  and  several 
G.  A,  R.  veterans. 

Major  Swift  received  a  letter  of  in- 
struction about  placing  the  wreath 
from  the  White  House.  A  card  ac- 
companying the  wreath  was  labeled 
simply  "The  President."  Mr.  Hoover 
once  sent  a  wreath  for  the  tomb  be- 
fore he  was  president. 

Most  of  the  state,  city  and  county 
offices  were  closed  for  the  day  as 
well  as  a  number  of  business  estab- 
lishments. The  schools  are  closed, 
following  Lincoln  Day  programs  held 
Tuesday. 

Services  in  honor  of  Lincoln's  121st 
birthday  were  held  at  Lincoln's  tomb 
Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  by  members  of 
the  Stephenson  Women's  Relief  corps 
17  and  Stephenson  post  30,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  A  banquet 
will  be  held  in  the  Masonic  temple 
Wednesday  at  6  p.m.  at  which  mem- 
bers of  the  posts  will  be  guests  of 
honor. 

The  program  at  Lincoln's  tomb 
follows : 

Prayer — Washington  Irwin,  chap- 
lain of  the  post. 

Vocal  solo — Mrs.  Emil  Bansbach. 

Reading— Anetta  Opel,  president  of 
the  corps. 

Remarks — Commander  H.  B.  Dav- 
idson, department  commander  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Vocal   solo — Mrs.   Bansbach. 

Reading— Martha  K.  Baxter,  past 
department  president  of  Illinois. 

Remarks — Commander  J.  A.  Stone. 

Vocal  solo — Mrs.  Bansbach. 

Toast  to  the  flag— Millicent  Eifert. 
past  department  president,  Ladies  of 
the  G.  A.  R. 

Solo — Ollie  Price,  John  Bross  corps 
No.  58. 

Reading — Allie  Banks,  president 
John  Bross  corps. 

Song,  "America" — Audience. 

Closing  remarks — Washington  Ir- 
win. 


Allan  Nevins  (Tribute) 
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Lincoln  Alone  Saw  Our  Struggle  as 
World's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  16,  1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
American  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  that 
I  have  read  was  written  expressly  for 
the  Associated  Press  by  the  noted  Amer- 
ican historian  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
Allan  Nevins.  He  quotes  an  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  editorial  from  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  well  respected 
newspapers  of  that  era,  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  which  is  still  pub- 
lished as  a  Sunday  newspaper  in  my 
home  city. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  have  Professor  Nevins'  arti- 
cle, taken  from  the  Springfield  Union, 
printed  with  my  remarks: 
Lincoln    Alone     Saw     Otto    Struggle    as 
World's — Historian  Nevins  Pays  Tribute 
to  His  Greatest  Qualities:  Sagacity,  Mag- 
nanimity, Unerring  Faith,  and  Vision 

(By  Allan  Nevins) 
It  is  150  years  since  Abraham  Lincoln 
opened  his  eyes  in  a  one-windowed,  dirt- 
floored  cabin  near  Hodgeville,  Ky.;  it  is  al- 
most 94  years  since  Stanton  broke  the  hush 
at  his  deathbed  with  words,  "Now  he  belongs 
.  to  the  ages." 

No  statesman  ever  grew  more  sturdily 
than  Lincoln  grew  between  1854  and  1865: 
grew  from  a  prairie  politician  to  be  the 
beneficent  dictator  of  a  great  Nation  in  its 
most  terrible  crisis. 

No  leader  of  modern  times  has  grown  more 
►  steadily   in  fame   and    worldwide   influence 
since  his  death. 

He  is  like  the  mountain  peak  that  at  near 
view  seemed  little  more  than  equal  with  its 
fellows,  but  that  as  we  recede  and  gain  per- 
spective rises  higher  and  higher  above  their 
level. 

The  romance  of  his  life  furnishes  part  of 
his  appeal.  "This  man,"  wrote  his  Spring- 
field law  partner  Herndon,  "this  long,  bony, 
wiry,  sad  man,  floated  into  our  country  in 
1831  in  a  frail  canoe,  down  the  north  fork 
of  the  Sangamon  River,  friendless,  penniless, 
powerless,  and  alone — ragged,  struggling  for 
the  common  necessities  of  life.  This  man, 
this  peculiar  man,  left  us  in  1861,  the  Presi- 
^  dent  of  the  United  States,  backed  by  friends, 

7  1  I     power,  fame,  and  all  human  force." 

The  self-taught  railsplitter  reached  Wash- 
ington relatively  unknown  and  untested. 
He  died  so  trusted  that  the  once-skeptical 
New  York  diarist,  G.  T.  Strong  wrote:  "No 
prince,  no  leader  of  a  people,  was  ever  so 
Vamented  *  *  *  his   name   is    faithful    and 


true.  He  will  stand  in  history  beside  Wash- 
ington, perhaps  higher." 

What  is  the  deeper  secret  of  the  hold  this 
son  of  the  prairies  had  taken  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  world?  More  books,  foreign 
and  domestic,  are  written  on  him  than  on 
any  other  civil  ruler  of  the  past. 

His  statue  stands  in  many  cities;  his  writ- 
ings are  in  all  collections  of  the  classics  of 
the  English  tongue;  his  sayings  are  alike 
the  treasure  of  the  humbler  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great. 

The  Hindu  student,  the  South  African 
Negro,  the  British  statesman,  the  Latin 
American  publicist,  find  his  name  what  Lord 
Charnwood  called  it,  "the  greatest  among 
those  associated  with  the  cause  of  popular 
government."  He  belongs  equally  to  the 
masters  of  statecraft  and  to  plain  men  and 
women.    Just  why  is  this  so? 

HE     ACTUALLY     OPPOSED     ABRUPT    EMANCIPATION 

We  would  look  in  vain  for  the  explana- 
tion merely  in  his  principal  public  acts. 

He  was  the  great  emancipator,  but  he  was 
a  reluctant  emancipator,  who  for  all  his  in- 
tense desire  to  free  the  slaves  would  have 
preferred  gradual  compensated  emancipation 
to  an  abrupt  liberation. 

He  was  an  unmatched  war  leader,  but 
never  a  highly  efficient  administrator;  two 
other  wartime  Presidents,  Wilson  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  showed  more  skill  in  or- 
ganizing the  energies  of  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  farsighted  national  chieftain, 
but  never  an  astute  planner  with  the  many- 
sided  talents  of  a  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

We  reach  a  partial  understanding  of  his 
grip  on  succeeding  generations  when  we  turn 
from  his  acts  to  examine  two  underlying 
traits,  his  sagacity  and  his  magnanimity. 

The  sagacity  with  which  he  was  always 
correctly  credited  did  not  lie  in  a  simple 
grasp  of  what  was  expedient.  It  lay  in  his 
ability  to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  a  complex 
problem,  where  right  and  wrong  seem  in- 
extricably mingled,  with  unerring  logic. 

The  supreme  illustration  of  this  wisdom 
is  offered  by  his  proposal  for  meeting  the 
terrible  national  disease  of  slavery  and  sec- 
tional friction. 

From  1854  onward  he  preached  that  the 
Nation  could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free;  that  a  crisis  must  be  reached  and  passed 
before  it  could  be  safe. 

He  was  our  first  statesman  to  define  that 
crisis  without  evasion. 

What  did  passing  the  crisis  mean?  Not  a 
decision  to  abolish  slavery  immediately.  No, 
simply  a  decision  to  put  bounds  around 
slavery,  to  contain  it,  accepting  the  principle 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  it  must  be 
gradually  erased;  and  meanwhile  to  sit  down 
and  calmly  consider  ways  and  reasons  for 
erasing  it. 

This  was  the  one  courageous,  morally 
sound,  and  practical  remedy  ever  proposed 
for  the  difficulties  of  racial  readjustment, 
economic  revolution,  and  regional  strife 
bound  up  in  slavery. 

Its  sagacity,  had  Americans  adopted  it, 
would  have  saved  the  country  a  million  lives, 
a  mountain  of  treasure,  and  a  grievous 
retardation  of  growth. 

His  magnanimity,  innate  and  unfailing, 
matched  his  sagacity. 

In  the  course  of  a  long,  bitter  war  he  never 
once  uttered  an  abusive  word  about  the 
southern  people. 

Throughout  that  war  he  maintained  his 
hope  that  it  should  end  in  no  mere  political 
reunion,  but  a  reunion  of  hearts  and  pur- 
poses. 

A  young  Frenchman,  the  Marquis  de 
Chambrun,  who  was  sometimes  at  the  White 
House  in  1865,  tells  us  that  whenever  Lincoln 
heard  men  talk  about  putting  the  conquered 
South  under  iron  controls,  he  exhibited  an 
•unconcealable  "fatigue  and  weariness." 

In  the  last  weeks  of  the  war,  when  the  foe 
was  plainly  vanquished,  he  proposed  to  his 


Cabinet  a  plan  for  giving  the  South,  if  it 
stopped  fighting  at  once,  a  general  amnesty, 
a  release  of  all  confiscated  property,  and  a 
grant  of  $400  million  toward  regaining  its 
feet. 

When  he  heard  from  Grant  at  the  time  of 
Lee's  surrender  that  Union  troops  might  cap- 
ture Jefferson  Davis,  a  radical  northerner 
exclaimed,  "He  must  be  hanged."  But  Lin- 
coln replied  with  a  free  quotation  from  the 
Bible:  "Judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged." 

HE   KNEW    STRENGTH    OP   THE   PLAIN   PEOPLE 

Lincoln's  greatest  qualities,  however,  lap 
deeper  than  sagacity  and  magnanimity.  One 
was  his  passionate  faith  in  the  virtue  and 
strength  of  the  plain  people. 

God  must  have  loved  them,  he  said,  or  He 
would  never  have  made  so  many  of  them; 
you  could  never  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time;  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people  was  not  only  the  best  government, 
but  the  hope  of  the  world. 

As  an  expounder  of  democracy  he  had  the 
same  fervent  faith  as  a  poet  he  loved,  Robert 
Burns. 

Out  of  his  passionate  regard  for  common 
folk  came  his  unerring  instinct  for  popular 
sentiment;  he  knew  just  how  far  and  fast  he 
could  go  in  leading  the  country  without 
losing  touch  with  the  majority.  Out  of  it 
came  his  consistent  refusal  to  talk  down  to 
the  people  or  appeal  to  their  passions.  As 
Lowell  said,  he  never  played  the  cleon,  the 
demagoge. 

Instead,  he  presented  the  people  with 
careful  arguments,  addressed  to  their  reason 
and  their  best  sentiments.  "I  beg  of  you  a 
calm  and  enlarged  considertaion  of  them," 
he  said  of  one  set  of  reasons. 

This  instinct  for  the  popular  heart  made 
his  most  memorable  public  act,  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  seem  to  good  judges 
just  right.    The  Springfield  Republican  said: 

"The  President's  action  is  timely — neither 
too  soon  nor  too  late.  It  is  thorough — neither 
defeating  itself  by  halfway  measures  nor 
by  passionate  excess.  It  is  Just  and  mag- 
nanimous, doing  no  wrong  to  any  loyal  man, 
and  offering  no  exasperation  to  the  disloyal. 
It  will  be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  loyal  people,  North  and  South;  and  thus, 
by  the  courage  and  prudence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  greatest  social  and  political  revo- 
lution of  the  age  will  be  triumphantly  carried 
through  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war." 

SAW    IT    AS    STRUGGLE    FOR    DEMOCRACY 

And  out  of  his  deep  feeling  for  popular 
government  was  born  Lincoln's  crowning 
quality:  his  vision  of  the  larger  meaning  of 
the  grim  struggle  he  had  to  conduct.  It 
mine  whether  the  Union  should  survive  or 
perish. 

It  was  an  ordeal  to  determine  whether 
democracy  had  sufficient  strength  to  survive, 
whether  America  would  repay  the  devotion 
of  the  hosts  who  died  for  it  by  seeking  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  whether  the  Re- 
public would  serve  the  future  of  mankind. 

From  the  Bible,  from  Shakespeare,  from 
long  reflection,  Lincoln  had  gained  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  history. 

He  knew  that  whatever  is  done  in  one  part 
of  the  globe  affects  the  lot  of  peoples  in  other 
parts. 

He  knew  that  the  adventure  of  mankind 
has  but  begun,  and  that  the  course  chosen 
by  a  continental  power  like  the  United  States 
must  have  its  influence  on  the  long  ages 
to  come. 

This  conviction,  expressed  with  his  memo- 
rable eloquence,  gave  the  struggle  a  spiritual 
significance,  and  made  victory  for  union  and 
freedom  seem  the  opening  of  gates  on  a  bet- 
ter world. 

Five  years  after  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
the  British  Parliament  passed  its  new  re- 
form bill,  partly  because  American  democ- 
racy had  vindicated  itself. 

Seven  years  after  the  address,  France  erect- 
ed the  Third  Republic,  partly  because  the 
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jnerican  Republic  had  survived  its  ordeal. 

These  facts  gave  new  significance  to  the 
stter   to  J.   C.   Conkling   in   which   Lincoln 

ad  expressed  the  Nation's  gratitude  to  the 
aen  who  died  for  their  ideals  on  all  the  fields 
-Shiloh,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Vicks- 
iurg. 

"Thanks  to  all,"  he  had  written,  "for  the 
reat  Republic — for  the  principle  it  lives  by 
,nd  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future — 
hanks  to  all." 

The  truest  tribute  the  American  people 
ran  pay  Lincoln  on  every  celebration  of  his 
)irthday  is  to  try  to  share  his  earnest  con- 
fiction  that  the  Republic  has  a  great  world 
lestiny;  that  in  every  crisis  men  must  do 
heir  duty  not  for  the  country  alone  but  for 
ill  countries,  and  not  for  the  hour  only, 
sut  for  the  long  generations  ahead. 


The  41st  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16, 1959 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  honor  and  privilege,  yesterday,  to 
participate  in  exercises,  commemorating 
the  41st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  which  were  held  in  Our 
Lady  of  Vilna  Church  Hall,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  meeting  and  ceremonies  were 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  Com- 
memoration of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence, Joseph  W.  Glavickas,  president; 
Olga  A.  Kersis,  secretary.  The  assem- 
blage, which  overran  the  capacity  of  the 
hall,  consisted  of  the  members  of  the  two 
great  local  Lithuanian  parishes  of  St. 
Casimir's,  and  Our  Lady  of  Vilna,  to- 
gether with  representatives  from  55  other 
Lithuanian  groups  within  our  commu- 
nity. 

In  connection  with  this  eventful  occa- 
sion I  have  been  requested  to  include  in 
the  Record  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  assembly,  and  speeches 
delivered  by  myself  and  Anthony  J. 
Miller,  a  prominent  Worcester  attorney 
of  Lithuanian  descent;  the  resolutions 
and  speeches  follow : 

The  41st  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  Worcester,  Mass. 
(Speech  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Harold 
D.  Donohue,  of  Massachusetts) 

I  am  very  glad,  as  your  Representative 
in  the  Federal  Congress,  to  again  take  part 
in  these  ceremonies  commemorating  another 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence. 

While  this  occasion  necessarily  and  sor- 
rowfully reminds  us  that  Lithuania  is  still 
suffering  under  the  cruel  heel  of  Russian 
Communist  imperialism,  we  are  not  gathered 
here  in  any  atmosphere  of  casual  surrender 
or  regretful  abandonment  of  the  hope  that 
Lithuania  and  her  good  people  will  eventual- 
ly be  freed. 

We  are,  rather,  assembled  to  voice  our 
righteous  protest  of  outrageous  Communist 
conduct,  and  exert  our  best  efforts  to  give 
heart  to  the  courageous  and  long-suffering 
Lithuanian  people  for  the  continuation  of 
their  struggle  against  enslavement.  Our 
confidence   for   the  future   of   Lithuania  is 


based  In  great  part  upon  our  knowledge  of 
her  past  history. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  at  one  time, 
and  for  a  number  of  centuries,  the  Lith- 
uanian kingdom  was  a  powerful  force  for 
good  in  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe.  The 
Lithuanians  not  only  had  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  barbarian  invaders  from  the 
East,  but  they  were  also  the  gallant  cham- 
pions, and  formed  the  advance  guard  of 
Christianity  in  that  part  of  Europe.  A  high 
place  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Lith- 
uania among  the  nations  of  the  world 
seemed  to  be  assured. 

The  Lithuanian  state  came  into  being  as 
an  independent  unit  in  the  year  1253,  more 
than  700  years  ago.  I  do  not  have  to  re- 
count to  you  her  glorious  history  through 
the  following  centures  up  to  the  tragic  time, 
late  in  the  18th  century,  when  she  was  ruth- 
lessly absorbed  into  the  old  Russian  Em- 
pire. 

However,  when  World  War  I  ended,  Lith- 
uania regained  her  independence  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reestablishing  an  individual  na- 
tional state,  and  proclaimed  themselves  as 
such  on  February  16,  1918,  after  123  years 
of  Russian  domination. 

During  the  long  period  of  subjugation, 
the  devout  and  dedicated  people  of  Lith- 
uania had  persevered  in  their  resistance  to 
tyranny  and  faithfully  preserved  the  heri- 
tage of  faith  and  freedom. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  then  that  modern 
history  shows  that  following  that  fateful 
February  day  in  1918  there,  was  an  im- 
mediate resurgence  of  national  culture  and 
a  prompt  expansion  of  her  free  institutions. 

The  Lithuanian  people  established  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Under  it 
they  prospered,  economically,  socially,  and 
religiously. 

Suddenly,  on  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  all  of  its  treaty  commitments 
with  Lithuania,  and  the  Red  army  moved  in. 
Without  provocation  or  justification,  and  in 
utter  contempt  of  international  law  and 
morality,  the  Communist  Kremlin  overran 
Lithuania,  and  the  other  independent  Baltic 
countries,  and  installed  regimes  deliberately 
designed  to  destroy  the  newborn  freedoms  of 
all   the   peoples   within   those  brave   states. 

Since  that  time,  Soviet  Russia  has  pur- 
posely used  the  whole  force  of  its  over- 
powering totalitarian  might  to  exterminate 
the  Lithuanian  sense  of  nationhood.  The 
Soviet  system  has  been  imposed  and  Lith- 
uania has  actually  been  incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  been  exe- 
cuted and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
shipped  to  slavery  in  Siberia. 

Every  conceivable  barbarian  effort  has  been 
made  to  suffocate  the  patriotic  independent 
sentiment  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Today  our  hearts  and  our  minds  are  moved 
with  compassion  by  the  suffering  and  the 
persecution  we  •  know  the  good  people  of 
Lithuania  are  undergoing  this  very  hour.  At 
the  same  time,  our  minds  and  our  hearts 
are  inspired  by  them  and  for  them  because 
we  also  know  they  have  bravely  and  glori- 
ously survived  and  conquered  other  and  ear- 
lier periods  of  cruel  foreign  tyranny. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  neither  broken 
nor  discouraged  by  the  stark  and  terrible 
realities  of  oppression  under  which  they  now, 
unfortunately,  live.  The  burning  fever  of 
basic  liberty  and  freedom  is  heightened  with- 
in them,  not  diminished,  by  their  current 
adversity. 

We  know  that  their  courage  and  their  In- 
domitable will  to  resist  subjugation  grows 
stronger  with  every  outrage  committed 
against  them  by  those  who  seek  to  become 
the  atheistic  masters  of  their  spirits  as  well 
as  their  bodies. 

We  in  America  take  courage  from  the  valor 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  They, are  sustain- 
ing us  by  their  example  of  devotion  to  our 
common  cause. 
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anian  people.  We  are  reminded  that  the  des- 
tiny of  Lithuania  and  her  freedom-loving 
neighbors  is  linked  with  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. We  cannot  ourselves  expect  to  remain 
free  if  we  do  not  exert  every  possible  effort 
to  promote  the  freedom  of  Lithuania. 

Let  us  then  here  pledge  ourselves  to  work 
unceasingly  for  the  liberation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  captive  nations,  and  may 
divine  providence  grant  that  that  glorious 
and  Christian  objective  be  accomplished  in 
the  near  future. 

Forty-first  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 

Independence  Day,  Worcester,  Mass. 

(Speech  delivered  by  Attorney  Anthony  J. 

Miller) 

As  an  American  of  Lithuanian  descent,  it 
is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  with  Congressman 
Donohue  in  this  program  commemorating 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  "independ- 
ence" because,  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  to 
yours,  independence  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
dwelt  upon  or  spoken  about  on  only  1  day  a 
year. 

The  history  and  tradition  of  Lithuanian 
independence  is  a  living  thing  and  a  blessed 
thing  within  us  and  among  us,  except  when 
we  give  sorrowful  thought  to  our  Lithuanian 
homeland  and  her  unfortunate  people. 

On  this  occasion,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
Russian  Communists  cannot  stop  or  forbid 
this  program,  or  any  other  similar  exercises 
that  are  being  held  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  other  free  countries  in  honor 
and  in  respect  to  Lithuania. 

Appreciating  our  own  blessings  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  we  should,  therefore, 
not  permit  a  day  to  pass  without  thinking 
and  planning  and  praying  for  the  time  when 
our  native  land  will  be  liberated  from  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

As  Americans,  we  know  that  the  generous 
heart  of  this  country  has  always  welcomed 
and  assisted  exiles  and  refugees. 

Because  this  Nation  fought  for  its  own 
independence,  it  encourages  independence 
for  others. 

Because  we,  as  Lithuanian  descendants, 
have  advanced  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  we  have  a  part  in  the  development 
of  this  country,  we  are  thereby  helping  to 
sustain  the  strength  of  the  Lithuanian 
homeland.  I  think  that  is  a  substantial 
hope  and  comfort  to  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives there.  They  know  that  we  have  a 
voice,  as  good  Americans,  in  the  formation 
of  American  foreign  policy  so  that  it  will 
never  be  permitted,  by  any  possible  sub- 
versives, to  forget  its  moral  obligation  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  suppressed  nations. 

Some  of  our  people  appear  to-  be  worried 
about  the  development  of  American  foreign 
policy.  They  feel  that  we  may  gradually 
forget  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  vic- 
tims of  Red  Russian  conquests.  They  fear 
that  we  may  be  tempted  to  make  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Communists  and  that  we  may 
be  fooled  by  an  invitation  to  peacefully 
coexist.  f 

Let  me  clearly  state  to  you  my  opinion 
that  so  long  as  we  have  representatives  like 
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From  Senator  New  of  Indiana 
The  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  live  as  long'  as  the  history  of  the 
republic  endures,  as  that  of  a  true  lover 
of  his  country  and  of  humanity — as  that 
of  a  man  equal  to  all  conditions  of  life, 
from  that  of  the  humble  and  lowly  to 
that  of  the  proud  and  exalted  position 
as  President  of  the  grand  republic  and 
peer  of  the  proudest  monarch,  and  in  ev- 
ery position  the  same  plain,  honest,  pru- 
dent man — safe  in  council,  wise  in  action 
and  pure  in  purpose. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1880  John  C.  New. 
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LINCOLN    LITERATURE! 

NOTES    OF     LAST     NIGHT'S     MID- 
WEEK LECTURE  STUDY. 

2-/0.  /So*) 


Larg-c  Audience  a  the  Universalist 
Church  to  Hear  the  Address  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Newton. 


Notwithstanding-  the  blizzard  which 
raged  last  night  there  was  a  large 
audience  at  the  Universalist  church  to 
hear  the  mid-week  lecture-study  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Newton.  There  is  a 
large  and  constantly  growing  circle  of 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  Who 
have  come  to  regard  these  lecture- 
stuyy  evenings  as  the  most  delightful 
of  the  week  and  it  would  take  a  storm 
several  times  worse  than  that  of  last 
night  to  keep  them  away. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  lec- 
ture: 

Of  the  making  of  books  about  Lin- 
coln there  seems  to  be  no  end.  Nor 
should  there  be  an  end.  New  facts 
are  still  coming  in,  and  the  time  has 
not  arrived  for  a  final  account  of 
him.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ul- 
timate estimate  of  him,  in  the  clear, 
far-off  light  of  years,  will  see  him  less 
than  he  is  now.  Far  from  it.  Every 
year  his  stature  seems  more  lofty 
than  before.  But  it  does  mean  that 
the  man  himself  was  so  large  that 
there  is  no  need   of  mere  eulogy. 

No  one  person  knew  Lincoln  thor- 
oughly while  he  lived.  No  one  who 
saw  him  ever  saw  another  man  like 
him.  He  was  unicue.  He  stood 
apart.  He  was  unhappy,  melancholy, 
and  alone.  He  had  no  vanity,  no 
envy,  no  pettiness.  He  cared  much 
more- to  deserve  praise  than  to  possess 
it.  He  was  himself — original,  gen- 
uine, simple,  sincere.  He  was  gentle 
to  others,  wistful  for  their  welfare; 
but  he  was  not  dependent  on  them; 
he  was  sufficient  unto  himself.  His 
resources  were  within  his  own  soul. 
The  man  who  tells  his  storv  in  its 
final  form  must  be  altogether  such  as 
he — only,  he  must  have  the  genius  of 
an  artist,  which  Lincoln  did  not 
have. 

Some  Lincoln  Biographies. 

Tnere      are     many      biographies    of 
Lincoln,  all  of  them  valuable,  some  of 
them  noble — but  all  of  them  together 
are    inadectuate.       No     writer     of    the 
first    order  has   yet   attempted   to   tell 
his   life-story.      No    one    has   done   for , 
Lincoln    what    Morley    did    for    Glad- ' 
stone — perhaps  because    we    have    no 
great   literary     statesmen    among    us. 
In  the  meantime  the  volume  of  facts, 
impressions  and  reminiscences  of  Lin- 
coln   increases,    and    through    the    as- 
sembling of  items     in     a     variety     of 
ways   we   are   coming  to    a   composite 
conception  of  the  man  that  is  at  once  | 
Vivid     and      satisfying.      Fiction      and ' 
poetry  are  coming  to  our  aid.     Indeed 
the   canvas,    the    colors   and    the     un- 1 
clouded   light   are  almost  ready  for  a 
master   hand   to   draw   the   picture    of ; 
"the    first   American." 

Some  <vf  the  Best  Lincoln  Books. 

Let.  me  mention  some  of  the  best 
Lincoln  books.  Of  campaign  biogra- 
phies,   that   by   J.    G.    Holland    is   the 


best,  for  its  i  lear  stvle  and  its  per- 
sonal touch.  Lam  on,  like  Whitney,  is 
rich  in  details  of  the  early  years,  but 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  W.  H.  Hern- 
don  and  J.  W.  Weik,  is,  in  its  origi- 
nal unexpurgated  edition,  by  far  the 
best  of  all.  Robert  Lincoln  tried  to 
buy  up  that  book  and  destroy  it,  be- 
cause of  certain  stories  in  it  that  he 
did  not  like.  None  of  these  books 
tells  the  truth  about  Nancv  Hanks. 
Lincoln  himself  died  without  know- 
ing the  truth.  Silence  and  sadness 
enshrouded  him  when  the  matter  was 
mentioned.  It  remained  for  Henry 
Watterson  to  vindicate  Lincoln's 
mother  once  and  for  all.  In  1896 
Watterson  went  abroad  to  write  a  life 
of  Lincoln,  but  was  called  home,  hav- 
ing finished  but  a  few  pages.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  biography, 
and  I  wanted  a  man  of  the  south  to 
write  it. 

Other  Biographies. 

Of  course,  the  ten  volumes  of 
Nicolay  and  Hay  constitute  the  offl- 
■  cial  biography.  But  official  biogra- 
phies, with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
more  like  encyclopedias.  In  contains 
some  magnificent  passages- — written 
by  John  Hay — and  yet  it  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Tarbell  is  packed  with 
facts,  but  she  is  not  always  accur- 
ate, nor'  is  she  in  a.nv  sense  a  great 
writer.  John  T.  Morse  is  better  from 
a  literary  point  of  view;  Brooks  is 
highly  exaggerated;  while  Hapgood 
and  Curtis  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  all  hero-worship  that  they  do  not 
see  Lincoln  as  he  was.  They  are 
busy  hunting  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
Hapgood  is  especially  unjust  to  both, 
the  father  and  mother  of  Lincoln,  not 
less  than  to  the  boy.  "The  Life  of 
Lincoln,"  by  Binn.'-,  Is  unique  in  that 
it  is  a  sympathetic  biography  by  an 
Englishman.  The  sketch  by  Carl 
Schurz  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  with 
but  few  errors.  That  pig  story  was 
still  growing,  'however,  and  by  the 
time  Schurz  wrote  Lincoln  was  wad- 
ing waste  dee}.-  in  the  mud  to  get  the 
1  pig  out.  of  ?-  crack.  That  is  at  least 
four  feet  deeper  tnan  the  truth. 
Whitlock's  vest  pocket  biography  is 
good, '  and  "The  Story-Life,"  by 
Whipple — woven  together  from  all 
the  biographies — is  excellent,  espec- 
ially for  young  people.  So,  also,  are 
the  works  of  Helen  Nicolay,  Louise 
Putman,  Charles  Moores,  Butter- 
worth  and  Morgan. 

Lincoln   and   the  Poets. 

The  essay  by  Lowell  is  noble,  as  is 
the  address  by  Emerson.  In  poetry 
Whitman,  Holmes.  Bryant.  Dunbar, 
Gilder,  Markham,  Sill,  Sted.man,  Stod- 
dard, Thompson,  Lowell,  Malone  and 
others,  have  written  of  Lincoln — some 
of  them  in  lofty  and  undying  lines. 
In   fiction   Lincoln   has      appeared      in 

"Eben  Holden,"  by  Bacheller;  in 
"Spanish  Peggy,"  by  Catherwood;  "On 
the  Wing  of  Occasion,"  by  J.  C.  Har- 
ris— a  thrilling  story  of  the  attempt 
to  kidnap  the  president;  "The  Gray- 
sons,"  toy  Eggleston,"  and  "The  Iron 
Brigade,"  by  King,  and  others,  not 
forgetting  "The  Crisis,"  by  Churchill. 
All  that  Churchill  kn&w  of  the  person- 
al side  of  Lincoln  he  learned  in  an 
evening's  talk  with  Robert  R.  Hitt — 
who  appeared  at  "Hill"  in  the  story — 
Lincoln's  reporter  during  the  debates 
i  with  Douglas.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Mr.  Hitt,  and  I  tried*  in  vain, 
to  get  him  to  write  his  reminiscences. 
He  gave  me  the  first  true  account  I 
ever  heard    of  Lincoln's  oratory. 


Whitman  the  Best. 

Volumes  of  tributes,  recollections 
and  stories,  as  well  as  whole  books  de- 
voted to  Lincoln  the  Lawyer,  "The 
Master  of  Men,"  and  various  phases 
of  his  life,  are  many.  But  they  are 
none  too  many.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
Whitman's  account  of  the  death  of 
Lincoln  is  one  of  the  best  bits'  of  prose 
ever  written  about  hicm.  It  shakes  the 
heart,   and   stills  it. 

But  the  words  of  Lincoln  himself 
are  greater,  simpler  and  more  endur- 
ing than  anything  written  about  him. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  the  greatest 
ever  written.  His  style,  florid  and 
fiery  in  his  early  days,  became  at  last 
a.  model  of  pure,  lucid,  and  lofty  elo- 
quence. He  sought  the  inevitable  word, 
and  erased  all  others'.  At  times,  as  in 
the  closing  lines  of  the  two  inaugural 
addresses,  and  at  Gettysburg,  he  at- 
tained to  a  height  of  eloquence  reach- 
ed by  no  other  man.  Gilder  calls  it 
"unconscious  poetry."  Those  passages 
are  more  than  poetry,  .more  than  elo- 
quence. It  is  as  if  the  angels  of  our 
better  nature  spoke  to  us  in  the  calm, 
measured,  .melting  tones  of  the  pro- 
phet-president, They  seem  more  like 
the  soliloquy  of  a  nation  than  the'j 
words  of  one  man.  ' 

What    Lincoln    Has    Left. 

Lincoln'  has  left  more  words  that 
statesman.  No  one  has  ever  stated  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  this  rer>"*->_ 
lie  in  words  at  once  so  simple  and  sv3 
melodious.  He  had  a  genius  for  the 
right  word  at  the  right  moment.  He 
was'  so  simple  that  he  was  wise,  and  i 
so  wise  that  he  was  simple.  His  stor- 
ies, his  table-talk,  his  parables,  and 
his  homely  sayings  are  as  alive  and 
flashing  now  as  .when  he  uttered  them. 
They  are  the  sage-like  simplicity  of 
humble  wisdom  touched  with  poetry, 
humor,  and  pathos.  Listen  to  some  of  ■: 
his  great  words:  | 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be 
breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
the  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let 
it  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  semi- 
naries, and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  writ- 
ten in  primers,  spelling  books,  and 
in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit;  proclaimed  in  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. In  short,  let  it  become  the  poli-  i 
tical  religion  of  the  nation." 

"The  strongest  bond  of  sympathy,  I 
outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  I 
be  one  uniting  all  working  people.  Nor  j 
should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  prop- 
erty, or  the  owners  of  property.  Prop- 
erty is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is 
desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows 
that  others  may  become  rich,  and 
hence  is  just  encouragement  to  indus- 
try and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  that 
is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  to 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example 
assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
j  from  violence  when  .built." 

"We  are  not  enemies,  \\it  friends'. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas- 
|  sion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mys. 
t;c  chords  of  memory,  .stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriotic  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
:  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chords  of  the  union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by- 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness'  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right 
let  us  strive  to  finish  the  .work  we  are 
in:    to    bind    up    the   nation's   wounds; 
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to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battles,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphans— to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  na- 
tions'." 
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Lincoln  Killed  Mid- West 
Provincialism 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 


IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lin- 
coln and  the  struggle  of  which  he 
was  the  leader  roused  the  Middle 
West  to  its 
first  experi- 
ence of  a  na- 
tional con- 
sciousness. 

The  provin- 
cial spirit  van- 
ished in  an 
hour  before 
the  beat  of 
drums  under 
the  elms  and 
maples  of 
court  -  house 
yards. 

The  success- 
ful termination 
of  the  war  left 
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the  West  the  possessor  of  a  new  influ- 
ence in  national  affairs. 

It  had  not  only  thrown  into  the  con- 
flict its  full  share  of  armed  strength 
but  had  sent  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
many  military  stars  of  lesser  magni- 
tude flashing  into  the  firmament. 

The  West  was  thenceforth  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  political  specula- 
tions. 

Lincoln  was  the  precursor  of  a  line 
of  Presidents,  all  of  whom  were  sol- 
diers: Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Harri- 
son, McKinley;  and  there  was  no 
marked  disturbance  in  the  old  order 
until  Mr.  Cleveland's  advent  in  1884, 
with  a  resulting  flare  of  independence 
not  wholly  revealed  in  the  elections 
following  his  three  campaigns. 

My  concern  here  is  not  with  par- 
tisan matters,  nor  even  with  those 
internal  upheavals  that  in  the  past 
have  caused  so  much  heartache  to 
the  shepherds  of  both  of  the  major 
political  flocks. 

With  only  the  greatest  delicacy 
may  one  refer  to  the  Democratic 
schism  of  1896  or  to  the  break  in  the 
Republican  ranks  of  1912. 

But  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Folks  with  respect  to  the  government 
are  of  national  importance. 

The  Western  Folks  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  relinquish  the  power  in 
national  affairs  which  they  have 
wielded  with  growing  effectiveness. 

No  matter  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  in  their  judgments,  they  are 
far  from  being  a  negligible  force,  and 
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forecasters  of  nominees  and  policies 
for  the  future  do  well  to  give  heed 
to  them. 

The  West  may  be  likened  to  a 
naughty  boy  in  a  hickory  shirt  and 
overalls  who  enjoys  pulling  the  chair 
from  under  his  knickerbockered, 
Eton-collared  Eastern  cousins. 

The  West  creates  a  new  issue  when- 
ever it  pleases,  and  wearying  of  one 
plaything  cheerfully  seeks  another. 

It  accepts  the  defeat  of  free  silver 
and  turns  joyfully  to  prohibition,  flat- 
tering itself  that  its  chief  concerns  is 
with  moral  issues. 

It  wants  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in  and  it  believes  in 
abundant  legislation  to  that  end. 

It  experiments  by  States,  points 
with  pride  to  the  results,  and  seeks 
to  confer  the  priceless  boon  upon  the 
nation. 

Much  of  its  lawmaking  is  shocking 
to  Eastern  conservatism,  but  no  in- 
considerable number  of  Easterners 
hear  the  window-smashing  and  are 
eager  to  try  it  at  home. 

To  spank  the  West  and  send  it  sup- 
perless  to  bed  is  a  very  large  order, 
but  I  have  conversed  with  gentlemen 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard  who  feel 
that  this  should  be  done. 

They  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
if  this  chastisement  is  neglected  the 
republic  will  perish. 

Of  course,  the  West  doesn't  want 
the  republic  to  perish;  it  honestly  be- 
lieves itself  preordained  of  all  time 
to  preserve  the  republic. 

It  sits  up  o'  nights  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  insuring  its  preserva- 
tion. 
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Lincoln's  Fearlessness. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  forgetful  of-self 
as  to  be  .  absolutely  without  personal 
fear.  lie  not  only  paid  no  attention  to 
the  threats  which  were  constantly  made 
against  his  life,  but  when,,  ou  July  11, 
1S04,  the  confederate  GgffJFal  *Early  ap- 
peared suddenly  and  unexpectedly  be- 
fore the  city  with  a  force  of  17,000  men, 
and  Washington  was  for  two  days  ac- 
tually in  danger  of  assault  and  capture, 
his  unconcern  gave  his  friends  great 
uneasiness.  On  the  10th  he  rode  out,  as 
was  his  custom,  to  spend  the  night  at 
the  soldiers'  home,  but  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, learning  that  Early  was  advancing, 
sent  after  him  to  compel  his  return. 
Twice  afterward,  intent  upon  watching 
the  fighting  which  took  place  near  Fort 
Stevens,  north  of  the  city,  he  exposed 
his  tall  form  to  the  gaze  and  bullets  of 
the  enemy,  utterly  heedless  of  his  own 
peril;  and  it  was  not  until  an  officer  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded  within  a  few 
feet  of  him  that  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  seek  a  place  of  greater  safety. — Helen 
Nicolay,  in   St.  Nicholas. 
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The  Chit  look,  Sept  14,  1912, 


Abraham   Lincoln's 
Achievements 
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The  "  Century  Maga- 
zine "  for  September  con- 
tains an  interesting  article, 
"  Characteristic  Anecdotes  of  Lincoln,  from 
unpublished  notes  of  his  Private  Secretary, 
John  G.  Nicola)-,  by  Helen  Nicolay.''  There 
is  not  much  that  is  absolutely  new  in  this 
article.  Though  some  of  the  anecdotes  are 
new  to  us,  they  all  confirm  the  popular 
impression  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  character, 
and  tend  to  intensify  the  admiration  and 
affection  for  the  great  President.  One 
incident  which  we  do  not  recall  to  have 
seen  before  illustrates  a  profoundly  religious 
trait  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character — the  trait  of 
genuine,  simple  humanity.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing his  Illinois  home  for  Washington  he  said 
to  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Springfield  :  "  Mr.  Hale,  I  have 
read  my  Bible  some,  though  not  half  as  much 
as  I  ought,  and  I  have  always  regarded 
Peter  as  sincere  when  he  said  he  would  never 
deny  his  Master.  Yet  he  did  deny  him. 
Now,  I  think  I  shall  keep  my  word  and  main- 
tain the  stand  I  have  taken;  but,  then,  I 
must  remember  that  I  am  liable  to  infirmity, 
and  may  fall."  We  do  not  think  we  have 
ever  seen  a  summary  of  Lincoln's  achieve- 
ments so  concisely  eloquent  as  that  which 
Mr.  Nicolay's  daughter  quotes  from  her 
father's  note-book — a  summary  in  his  own 
handwriting,  made  when  writing  had  become 
well-nigh  impossible  for  him  : 

Turned  his  defeat  for  the  Senate  into  a 
success  for  the  Presidency. 

Took  into  the  Cabinet  his  rivals,  and  made 
them  his  ministers  and  servants. 

Conquered  the  Rebellion. 

Liberated  the  slaves. 

Outwitted  all  the  intrigues  against  him  in 
Cabinet  and  camp. 


Gave  his  implacable  rival  the  Chief-Justice- 
ship. 

Disarmed  all  criticism  by  shouldering  all 

faults. 

Consolidated  his  party  and  increased  his 
majorities. 

Held  the  people  to  their  great  task. 

Made  the  strongest  argument  for  peace 
and  the  best  defense  of  war. 

Gave  in  his  Springfield  Prayer,  his  Gettys- 
burg Address,  and  his  Second  Inaugural  the 
most  pathetic  and  eloquent  utterances  of  his 

time. 

Forcible  in  speech  and  faultless  in  logic, 
he  enriched  the  language  with  new  thoughts, 
new  definitions,  new  maxims,  new  parables, 
and  new  proverbs. 

Was  a  true  type  and  exemplar  of  his  coun- 
try, his  race,  and  his  government. 

Wore  honor  without  pride,  and  wielded 
power  without  oppression. 

Lived  like  a  peasant  by  necessity  of  birth 
and  fortune,  reigned  like  a  monarch  by  right 
of  representative  instincts,  native  intellect,  the 
wisdom  of  humility,  and  love  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

1  )ied  a  martyr,  and  was  wept  by  the  civil- 
ized world. 
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WHAT   UJtfCGLN  DID. 

One  more  note  of  my  father's  I  must 
give,  -writes  Helen  Nicolay  in  the  Septem- 
ber "Century,"  telling  "Characteristic. 
Anecdotes  of  Lincoln" —  a  summary  In 
Mr.  Nlcolay's  own  handwriting,  made 
when  writing  had  become  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  him,  of  what  Lincoln,  his 
dearest,  friend  and  greatest  hero,  achieved 
and  died  for: 

LINCOLN'S   ACHIEVEMENTS. 

"Turned  his  defeat  for  the  senate  into 
a  success  for  the  presidency, 

"Took  into  the  cabinet  his  rivals,  and 
made  them  his  ministers  and  servants. 

"Conquered  the   Rebellion. 

"Liberated        -   slaves. 

"Outwitted  all  the  intrigues  against  him 
in  cabinet' and  camp. 

"Gave  his  implacable  rival  the  chief 
Justiceship. 

"Disarmed  all  criticism  by  shouldering 
all  faults. 

"Consolidated  his  party  and  increased 
his  majorities. 

"Held  the  people  to  their  great  task. 

"Made  the  strongest  argument  for  peace, 
and  the  best  defense  of  war. 

"Gave  in  his  Springfield  Prayer,  his  Get- 
tysburg  address  and  his  second  inaugural 
the  most  pathetic  and  eloquent  utter- 
ances of  his  time. 

"Forcible  in  speech  and  faultless  in 
logic,  he  enriched  the  language  with  new 
thoughts,  new  definitions,  new  maxims, 
new  parables  and  new  proverbs. 

"Was  a  true  type  and  exemplar  of  his 
country,  his  race  and  his  government. 

"Wore  honor  without  pride,  and  wielded 
power  without  oppression. 

"Lived  like  a  peasant  by  necessity  01 
birth  and  fortune,  reigned  like  a  mon- 
arch by  right  representative  instincts, 
native  'nia^ler-K  the  wisdom  of  humility 
and  love  of  .his  t'e'llow-men. 

"Died  a  martyr  and  was  wen  by  the 
civilized  world." 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  JAY  NIMTZ 

OF    INDIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,'  February  19, 1958 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  completed  the  observance  of  the 
149th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  hum- 
ble man,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
moved  to  Indiana  at  the  age  of  7. 
"There,"  as  he  said  of  himself,  "I  grew 
up,"  and  he  gained  those  qualities  and 
attributes  of  personality  and  character 
that  were  to  be  a  precept  and  example 
for  his  generation  and  those  to  follow. 
When  he  was  21  he  moved  to  Illinois. 
There  he  was  a  storekeeper,  practiced 
law,  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
subsequently  the  country  called  upon 
him  to  become  its  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  qualities,  traits  of 
character,  and  words  of  advice  of  this 
great  American,  Abraham  Lincoln,  are 
needed,  valued  guideposts  by  America  as 
a  Nation  today  in  the  challenge  that  is 
with  us  whether  the  world  can  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free. 

In  this  regard  I  include  an  editorial 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  which  appeared  in 
the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News,  on  February  12, 
1958: 

Lincoln — Pivot  of  American  Histort 

It  was  November  19,  1863.  Nearly  5 
months  before,  the  Great  Battle  had  been 
fought,  the  battle  that  was  to  prove  the  mid- 
point and  turning  point  of  the  bloodiest  war 
the  young  nation  had  ever  known. 

A  national  cemetery  was  to  be  dedicated. 
A  board  of  commissioners,  formed  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Northern  States  whose  troops 
had  been  involved,  had  invited  the  man 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  living  Ameri- 
can orator  to  deliver  the  main  address.  Al- 
ready the  ceremonies  had  been  postponed  a 
month  in  order  to  allow  the  speaker  time  to 
prepare  his  speech. 

A  formal  invitation  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and,  as  an  after- 
thought, he  was  asked  to  make  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks  following  the  principal 
oration,  though  some  question  had  been 
raised  by  members  of  the  board  as  to  "his 
ability  to  speak  upon  such  a  grave  and 
solemn  occasion." 


When  the  day  came,  the  President,  as  one 
witness  wrote,  "said  his  half  dozen  words  of 
consecration,  and  the  music  wailed  and  we 
went  home  through  crowded  and  cheering 
streets.  And  all  the  particulars  are  in  the 
daily  papers." 

Those  half  dozen  simple  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  have 
rung  down  the  decades  with  ever  increasing 
meaning  and  inspiration. 

We  do  not  celebrate  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. It  is  Lincoln's  birthday  that  we  set 
aside  as  the  day  on  which  to  honor  the 
memory  of  him  who  stands  like  an  Everest 
in  our  history. 

Yet  it  seems  fitting  on  this  anniversary 
of  his  birth  to  especially  remember  Lincoln 
as  he  was  at  Gettysburg.  For  it  was  not  only 
the  midpoint  of  the  war  which  so  profoundly 
shaped  this  Nation's  destiny,  it  is  still  nearly 
the  midpoint  of  the  whole  American  story. 

Lincoln  reminded  his  listeners  that  only 
87  years  stood  between  them  and  that  day 
on  which  a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
had  been  brought  forth.  Men  who  had  been 
alive  that  day  were  still  living  when  Lincoln 
spoke. 

Today  American  faces  a  challenge  to  the 
principles  to  which  it  was  dedicated  in  1776 
and  rededicated  by  Lincoln  in  1863 — a  chal- 
lenge no  less  grave  than  any  it  has  ever 
faced  before. 

And  like  the  challenge  of  Lincoln's  day, 
the  danger  lies  not  so  much  in  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  within  ourselves — that  we  not 
lose  by  default  what  the  blood  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  previous  generations  have  gained. 

Gettysburg  could  have  given  cause  for  over- 
optimism  to  the  Union  just  as  America's 
first  satellite  could  now  give  us  an  excuse  to 
return  to  the  comfortable  complacency 
which  was  only  recently  so  rudely  jarred. 
But  Gettysburg  did  not  decide  the  Civil 
War;  the  Civil  War  decided  Gettysburg. 

No,  Lincoln  on  that  day  did  not  call  for 
jubilation  or  resting  on  laurels.  Rather,  he 
humbly  prayed  for  rededication  and  new 
resolution.  The  Nation  could  have  taken  a 
different  course  after  Gettysburg;  the  course 
it  will  take  today  is  not  yet  decided.  The 
present  is  as  much  a  pivot  point  in  history 
as  was  1863. 

The  task  remains;  the  same  challenge,  in 
a  new  form,  is  still  before  us.  The  chal- 
lenge, as  Lincoln  said  at  another  time,  of 
whether  we  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the  last,  best  hope  of  earth. 
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SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  16,  1956 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  Nixon's  Lincoln  Day  speech  in 
New  York  was  a  surprising  performance 
in  view  of  the  recently  initiated  program 
to  put  over  the  new  model  Richard 
Nixon.  The  speech  was  delivered  at  the 
70th  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the 
National  Republican  Club.  The  new 
Nixon  was  to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  mod- 
eration, a  man  who  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments. However,  in  his  Lincoln  Day 
speech,  Nixon  reverted  to  type. 

He  demonstrated,  in  this  speech,  his 
characteristic  disregard  for  fact,  his 
characteristic  use  of  misrepresentation 
and  misleading  and  distorted  statements. 
This  was  a  speech  by  the  man  who  is 
said  to  bring  new  meaning  to  the  office 
of  Vice  President.  What  this  new  mean- 
ing really  and  specifically  is  has  never 
been  fully  explained.  It  is  indicated  that 
this  Vice  President  has  a  greater  part  in 
the  function  of  the  executive  offices  and 
in  the  Cabinet  than  had  other  Vice  Presi- 
dents. 

Three  explanations  exist  to  his  new 
vice-presidential  activity:  First,  that  he 
is  ineffective  in  the  Senate;  second,  that 
the  President  needs  help;  and,  third,  that 
something  has  to  be  done  with  Nixon. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the 
Vice  President  launched  into  a  recital  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs  under  the 
Republicans  as  compared  to  those  under 
previous  Democratic  administrations. 
"Think  back,"  he  said,  "to  what  we  left 
behind.  Three  years  ago  there  was  a 
war  in  Korea."  Yet,  the  Vice  President 
forgot  to  mention  that  negotiations  be- 
gan at  Kaesong  on  July  10,  1951,  were 
transferred  to  Panmunjom  on  October 
25,  1951,  and  continued  there  until  the 
armistice  on  July  27,  1953. 

"Federal  controls,"  continued  the  Vice 
President,  "stifled  our  economy."  This 
statement  is  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the 
President's  Economic  Report  of  1956, 
which  shows  that  corporate  profits  in  the 
last  3  years  under  President  Truman 
were  $5  billion  higher  than  in  the  3  years 
under  President  Eisenhower.  Gross  in- 
vestment was  the  same  during  the  last 

3  Truman  years  as  it  has  been  in  the  3 
Republican  years.  Under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  defense  spending, 
a  support  to  the  economy,  was  $10  billion 
less  than  under  the  Republicans. 

"Every  day,"  stated  Vice  President 
Nixon,  "the  people's  take-home  pay, 
pensions,  and  insurance  were  buying  less 
and  less  at  the  corner  store."  Presum- 
ably the  Vice  President  is  referring  to  the 
cost  of  living.  Again,  his  statement  is 
contradicted  by  reports  issued  by  the 
present  administration.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing rose  but  slightly  after  the  Demo- 
cratic President  was  given  emergency 
powers,  and  it  had  actually  started  to 
decrease  in  November  1952.  Except  for 
the  first  3  months  after  the  Republicans 
took  over  the  administration,  the  cost  of 
living  has  never  dropped  beneath  its  low 


point  of  January  1953,  when  the  Demo- 
crats left  office.  One  reason  that  the 
overall  cost  of  living  has  not  risen  more 
drastically  is  that  the  price  of  food  has 
been  consistently  declining,  which  fact 
partly  compensates  for  the  higher  costs 
of  other  goods — in  addition  to  medical 
care,  housing,  rent.  Also,  for  those  in 
our  country  engaged  in  agriculture,  costs 
have  steadily  risen  while  prices  have 
steadily  declined. 

From  1942  to  1946,  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident, with  emergency  powers,  and  the 
Democratic  Congresses  kept  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  to  only  23  points  on  the 
old  consumer  price  index.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republican  80th  Congress  re- 
fused to  consider  a  rational  abandon- 
ment of  presidential  emergency  powers, 
and  the  cost  of  living  jumped  32.4  points 
from  1946  to  1948.  It  is  clear  that  it  was 
in  this  period  of  2  years  under  the  Re- 
publican Congress  that  the  main  assault 
was  made  on  the  "people's  take-home 
pay,  pensions,  and  insurance."  It  was 
not  in  the  early  fifties. 

The  Vice  President  also  stated  that 
when  the  Republicans  took  over  in  1953: 

All  over  Washington  plans  were  underway 
to  socialize  and  federalize  America's  farmers, 
the  medical  profession,  housing,  schools,  and 
power,  including  the  atom. 

Yet  he  mentioned  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  sweeping  generalization. 
Richard  Nixon  continued,  saying: 
Most  distressing  of  all,  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  people — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — had  lost  faith  in  the  hon- 
esty, the  integrity,  and  the  reliability  of 
those  who  served  them  in  Government. 

But  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  in- 
tensive campaign  of  the  Republicans  to 
create  this  very  attitude. 

Then,  after  describing  the  world  situ- 
ation under  the  Democrats,  the  Vice 
President  dismissed  the  present  situa- 
tion by  saying  that  "for  the  first  time  in 
15  years  the  world  is  at  peace."  Perhaps 
he  merely  overlooked  the  facts  that  the 
French  Premier  has  just  been  stoned  in 
Morocco,  that  there  is  trouble  in  Algeria, 
that  violent  action  has  just  occurred  in 
Cyprus,  that  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  are 
feuding  in  the  Middle  East,  that  serious 
tension  exists  in  Formosa,  in  Korea,  and 
in  Indochina.  He  also  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  the  Democrats  successful  met 
similar  difficult  situations  in  •  Greece, 
Indonesia,  Palestine,  Kashmir,  and  Ber- 
lin between  1946  and  1950. 
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Returning  to  the  domestic  scene,  Mr. 
Nixon  asserted  that  "the  American 
people  have  had  the  biggest  tax  cut  in 
history."  This  is  a  misrepresentation 
that  has  been  repeated  so  often  in  the 
last  several  years  that  the  Republicans 
themselves  are  beginning  to  believe  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Republican- 
claimed  $7.4  billion  tax  reduction  breaks 
down  in  this  way :  $3  billion  reduction  in 
individual  income  taxes;  $2  billion  re- 
duction resulting  from  the  repeal  of  the 
corporation  excess-profits  tax;  $1  bil- 
lion reduction  in  excise  taxes;  and  $1.4 
billion  reduction  resulting  from  the  new 
codification  of  the  tax  laws. 

This  $3  billion  reduction  in  individual 
income  taxes  resulted  from  the  auto- 
matic expiration  date  fixed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic 82d  Congress  when  they  passed 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1951.  The  Demo- 
cratic 81st  Congress  had  scheduled  the 
expiration  of  the  excess-profits  tax, 
which  the  Republicans  had  extended  for 
6  months  in  the  83d  Congress.  The  $1 
billion  reduction  in  excise  taxes  had 
been  proposed  as  a  relief  measure  by 
the  Democrats,  but  had  been  opposed  by 
the  administration.  The  $1.4  billion  rev- 
enue reduction  occasioned  by  the  codi- 
fication of  the  tax  laws  in  1954  was,  in  a 
sense,  accidental,  since  in  debate  over 
this  bill  the  Republicans  emphasized  that 
the  bill  provided  tax  revision,  not  tax 
reduction.  It  is  this  last  "accidental" 
reduction  that  the  Republicans  can 
justly  claim  as  their  own,  plus  the  $2 
billion  reduction  in  excess-profits  taxes 
on  corporations  which  they  had  previ- 
ously extended. 

The  Vice  President  continued  his 
story : 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Republican. 
80th  Congress  we  not  only  have  already 
achieved  a  balanced  budget,  but  our  Repub- 
lican President  has  submitted  a  balanced 
budget  for  next  year  as  well. 

This  statement  is  false.  In  fiscal  year 
1951,  under  the  Democrats,  the  publica- 
tion Economic  Indicators  shows  that  the 
net  revenue  was  $47.6  billion  and  expend- 
itures were  $44.1  billion.  In  addition, 
the  Vice  President  gives  credit  to  the 
80th  Congress  for  a  surplus  in  1948,  but 
this  surplus  was  administered  by  a 
Democratic  President.  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  consistent,  he  would  have  to 
give  credit  to  the  Democratic  Congress 
now  for  any  possible  surplus  in  fiscal  year 
1957. 

Mr.  Nixon  takes  great  credit  for  the 
administration's  management  of  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1956.  But,  in  fact, 
the  administration  predicted  a  deficit  of 
$2.4  billion  for  1956,  and  their  prediction 
was  proved  false  by  an  unpredicted  in- 
crease in  revenue.  Still  this  1956  budget 
is  not  balanced,  since  the  House  has  just 
had  to  pass  an  urgent  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Senate  has  yet  to  act 
on  this  measure.  When  fiscal  year  1956 
is  finally  closed,  and  all  of  the  bills  are 
paid,  then  it  will  be  time  to  claim  a  bal- 
anced budget.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Vice  President  is  a  little  too  quick  to  skip 
over  the  over  4  months  remaining  in 
fiscal  1956. 

For  Mr.  Nixon  to  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1957  is  again  misleading. 


The  President's  budget  is  as  yet  no  more 
than  a  "paper"  budget,  not  one  of  fact. 
There  is  evidence  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  estimates  in  the  President's  budget! 
proposals  are  somewhat  unrealistic. 
His  proposed  expenditures  fail  to  in- 
clude those  for  an  adequate  farm  pro- 
gram that  has  been  promised  or  for  the 
needed  highway  program.  The  expenses 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are 
listed  outside  of  the  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent assumes  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  postal  rates.  He  also  assumes 
a  fairly  conservative  level  of  revenue. 
Yet,  if  the  budget  is  to  be  really  bal- 
anced, this  level  of  revenue  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  higher  tax  collections. 

It  is  also  strange  that  Richard  Nixon, 
as  well  as  other  Republicans,  should 
boast  of  a  budget  containing  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  $65  billion,  when  they 
consistently  criticized  President  Truman 
for  budgets  in  the  $30  billions  before  the 
Korean  emergency.  During  the  Tru- 
man administrations,  including  the  years 
of  the  Korean  emergency,  the  national 
debt  was  decreased  $13.1  billion.  Under 
the  Republicans  it  has  increased  over 
$8  billion.  The  all-time  high  for  the 
national  debt  was  reached  under  the 
Republicans  when  the  debt  reached  over 
$280  billion  in  1955. 

Vice  President  Nixon  went  en  to  say 
that  as  a  result  of  the  economic  policies 
of  the  Republicans  the  Nation  was  en- 
joying the  greatest  prosperity  in  history. 
The  only  new  economic  policies  of  the 
Republicans  were  the  "hard  money" 
policy,  which  they  were  forced  to  aban-. 
don  quickly  at  great  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; special  tax  treatment  for  per- 
sons owning  business  stocks;  and  con- 
sumer credit  inflation. 

The  Vice  President  continued  to  say 
that  "plans  for  socializing  American  in- 
stitutions have  been  filed  in  the  waste- 
basket."  He  then  said  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  offering  more  social  services 
than  the  Democrats  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  he  listed  them,  but  he  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish how  these  Republican  social 
services  differed  from  the  Democratic 
"socialistic"  services.  He  might  have 
mentioned  that  the  Republicans  are  of- 
fering more  socialized  schools,  more  so- 
cialized highways,  more  socialized  hos- 
pitals, more  socialized  child  welfare, 
more  socialized  health  insurance,  im- 
proved socialized  working  conditions, 
higher  socialized  £0-cent  minimum  wage 
standards,  and  more  socialized  homes. 
Under  the  Democrats,  such  programs 
would  have  been  branded  as  "socialistic;" 
but  under  the  Republicans  Mr.  Nixon 
terms  them  "social  services."  A  fine  dis- 
tinction. 

He  continued: 

And,  probably  most  important,  we  have 
restored  dignity,  honesty,  integrity,  and  de- 
pendability in  public  service  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  failed  to  mention  the  civil  servants 
outside  of  Washington.  He  overlooked 
the  security  "numbers  game,"  which  has 
gone  far  to  demoralize  the  civil  service. 
And,  most  of  all,  he  forgot  to  mention 
such  Republican  influence  dispensers  as 
Roberts,  Talbott,  and  Strobel. 


But  he  continued: 

On  the  basis  of  this  record,  I  am  going  to 
make  some  categorical  claims  which  I  think 
cannot  be  questioned. 

His  first  claim  was  that — 

Never  has  an  administration  kept  Its 
promises  more  falthfuly  than  this  adminis- 
tration. 

A  look  at  the  1952  Republican  plat- 
form shows  these  promises.  A  look  at 
the  present  record  shows  how  faithfully 
they  have  been  kept.  The  platform 
promises  "the  development  of  a  sound 
farm  program — a  prosperous  agriculture 
with  free  and  independent  farmers  is 
fundamental  to  the  national  interest." 
Under  this  "sound"  program,  many 
farmers  have  left  their  farms,  the  costs 
of  farming  have  risen  while  farm  prices 
have  steadily  fallen.  The  platform 
"favors"  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  We  still  have  but  48  States. 
The  platform  promises  a  "reduction  of 
expenditures  by  the  elimination  of  waste 
and  extravagance  so  that  the  budget 
will  be  balanced  and  a  general  tax  re- 
duction can  be  made."  The  latest 
budget  proposals  ask  for  $65  billions  in 
expenditures.  No  Eisenhower  budget  has 
yet  been  balanced  in  fact,  only  on  paper 
and  in  press  releases.  The  platform 
promises  that  "We  will  aid  small  busi- 
ness in  every  practicable  way."  Since 
the  last  half  of  1952,  small  business 
profits  are  down  66  percent,  while  big 
business  profits  are  up  46  percent.  Small 
business  investors'  returns  went  down  57 
percent,  while  big  business  investors'  re- 
turns went  up  36  percent.  Small  busi- 
ness failures  are  up  36  percent.  The 
platform  states:  "Our  goal  is  a  reduced 
national  debt."  The  debt  is  higher  than 
any  previous  peacetime  high.  The  plat- 
form looks  "happily  forward  to  the  gen- 
uine independence  of  captive  peoples." 
Austria  has  been  released  from  Soviet 
domination,  but  John  Foster  Dulles  paid 
tribute  on  the  occasion  of  the  Austrian 
independence  to  the  work  of  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessor,  Dean  Acheson.  The 
platform  promises  more.  The  record 
shows  a  similar  record  of  achievement. 

The  Vice  President  made  another 
claim: 

Never  has  an  administration  done  a  better 
Job  for  all  the  people  than  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  record  shows  that  some  of  the 
poeple  have  done  well  under  this  admin- 
istration, but  others  have  not  done  so 
well,  or  have  done  very  badly.  Corpo- 
rate profits  are  up  26  percent.  Corpo- 
ration take-home  pay  was  up  115  percent 
for  U.  S.  Steel,  up  74  percent  for  Alcoa,  up 
49  percent  for  General  Motors;  up  gen- 
erally 10  percent  for  stockholders.  The 
average  worker's  income  was  up  only  7 
percent.  This  take-home  pay  was  up 
only  3  percent.  The  farmer's  income  is 
down  11  percent.  Big  business  failures 
are  down  15  percent;  small  business  fail- 
ures are  up  21  percent.  Mr.  Nixon  states 
that  "There  are,  of  course,  some  who  do 
not  share  our  enthusiasm  for  this  rec- 
ord." This  is  a  true  statement,  and  the 
Vice  President  should  have  full  credit 
for  it. 


Noble,    John    ■■. 


LINCOLN'S  LIFE 
NOBLE'S  THEME 

-   \  V. v-  O  °\ 
HIGH     SCHOOL    STUDENTS     HEAR 
ELOQUENT  ADDRESS 


Former    Cabinet    Officer    Tells    of    the 

Life    and    Work   of   the    Great 

Emancipator — Other   School 

Exercises. 

Pupils  of  the  high  school  yesterday 
heard  a  splendid  address  upon  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Drawing  lessons  for  his  audi- 
ence from  the  teachings  and  works 
of  the  great  emancipator,  Hon.  John 
W.  Noble,  of  St.  Louis,  spoke  for  an 
hour  upon  the  influence  which  ©vents 
prior  to  Lincoln's  time  had  on  his  life 
and  how  the  triumphs  of  the  martyr 
had  molded  into  a  deflniteness  the 
future  of  this  country.  Although  weak 
in  voice,  as  a  result  of  the  ravages 
of  some  eighty  winters,  Mr.  Noble 
held  the  closest  of  attention,  so  in- 
terestingly were  the  facts  protrayed. 

According  to  the  speaker,  the  key- 
note of  Lincoln's  success  is  to  be 
found  in  his  finer  qualities,  exempli- 
fied on  the  occasion  when  he  was  leav- 
ing this  city  for  Washington,  so  nobly 
embodied  in  his  farewell  address — 
one  of  the  gems  of  American  ad- 
dresses. Up  to  that  hour  Lincoln  had 
been  developing  the  finer  senses  which 
are  to  be  found  in  any  great  leader, 
statesman  or  teacher.  From  then  on 
these  senses  were  developed  to  a  more 
marked  degree  than  in  any  other 
American  before  or  since.  While  this 
was  going  on  in  Lincoln's  life,  he  was 
developing  the  character  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  defective,  in  that 
slavery  existed.  This  accomplished, 
the  success  of  which  was  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  achievements,  Lin- 
coln had  ended  his  greatest  work  and 
was  struck  down  by  the  assassin's 
bullet  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

The    Farewell    Speech. 

Considerable  stress  was  laid  upon 
Lincoln's  farewell  speech  before  his 
fellow-citiaens,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  and  by  whom  he  was  loved  and 
honored. 

The  pathos  of  the  address  was  deep 
laid  and  sincere,  said  General  Noble. 
There  was  no  sign  of  parade.  Lincoln 
talked  from  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
signalizing  his  innermost  feelings  be- 
cause of  his  enforced  departure  from 
the  city  he  loved  and  the  city  which 
later    was    to    receive    his    sacred    re- 


SPEAKS  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS 
ABOUT  LINCOLN 


GEN.  JOHN  W.  NOBLE. 

Gen.  John  W.  Noble  of  St.  Louis 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  high 
school  exercises  in  connection  with  the 
Lincoln  centennial  celebration,  held  at 
the  auditorium  yesterday  afternoon. 
General  Noble,  who  is  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  knew  Lincoln  well  and  his 
remarks  were  very  interesting.  While 
in  Springfield,  he  is  a  guest  at  the 
home  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Brooks  were  class 
mates  at  Miami  university,  many  years 
ago.  | 

mains.  In  all  his  long  hours  of  toil 
and  study  before  that,  he  had  been 
developing  that  sense  of  true  states- 
manship which  empowered  him  to 
speak  as  he  did.  When  he  reached 
Washington  he  was  developed.  He 
was  kind,  sincere,  alble  and  worthy 
of  the  position  intrusted  to  his  care. 
His  true  character  had  been  brought 
to- a  standard  without  an  equal  either 
in"  the  nation  or  world.  His  character 
was'  even  more  to  be  honored  than 
that,  of  the  country  'itself. 

Slavery  the  Blot. 
"The  country,  as  embodied  in  the 
government,  was  lacking  in  one  prin- 
ciple— in  that  slavery  was  allowed. 
To  bring  the  character  of  the  country 
to  a  level  with  his  own  was  the  life 
Work  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  he 
accomplished  by  the  greatest  epoch 
in  our  history-  Throughout  the  long, 
dark  years*  of  war  and  strife,  his 
guiding  hand  could  be  seen,  directing 
the  welfare  of  the  government,  with 
charity,     alone,     moved     only    by    the 


kindlier  but  firm  belief  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  must  be  re- 
spected. 

"To  crown  his  work  he  saw  the 
union — that  for  which  he  had  hoped 
so  long.  With  it  he  saw  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  in  the  making  of  this 
glorious  government  he  saw  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  life's  dream.  With  it 
he  laid  down  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  an  assassin's  act, 
but  the  memory  of  his  life  and  its 
great  teachings  will  go  on  and  on, 
growing  sweeter  and  sweeter  as  the 
years   go  by." 

Schools    Honor    Lincoln. 

The  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools  of  Springfield 
paid  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  mar- 
tyred Lincoln  yesterday  in  a  fitting 
manner  in  celebration  of  the  one-  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  immortal 
son  of  Illinois.  In  every  ward  school 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  high  school, 
the  pupils  assembled  in  the  afternoon 
and  listened  to  addresses  and  pro- 
grammes of  recitations  and  essays 
bearing  on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  some  cases  the  exercises 
were  of  an  informal  character  but  in 
a  majority  of  the  schools  excellent 
programmes    had    been    arranged    and 


were    carried    out    before    large    audi- 
ences. 

The  exercises  were  given  in  the' 
school  buildings  with  the  exception  of 
the  lies  school,  who  held  their  exer- 
cises at  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
church.  In  several  of  the  schools  the 
eight  grades  combined  and  gave  the 
programme  as  a  school  affair,  but  in 
several  instances  each  grade  gave  a 
separate  programme.  Exercises  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Lincoln  were  also 
rendered  in  the  parochial  schools  and 
convents   of  the  city. 


-! 
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Washington,  Lincoln  an< 

Novelist  Discusses  U.  S., 
Its  People  and  Resources 

By     Kathleen     Norris 

TWO  great  men  were  born  in  this  month.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est the  world  has  seen  for  hundreds  of  years.  In  vain  one 
scans  the  lists  of  famous  names  from  China,  India,  Russia, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  to  find  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  a 
humanitarian  with  the  vision  and  courage  and  patience  that  Lin- 
coln and  Washington  possessed,  and  whose  fruits  gave  us  the  na- 
tion we  are  so  proud  to  call  our  own  today. 
There    have   been    great   soldiers,       all,  the  living  example  of  the  truth 


Kathleen  Norris 


great  prime  ministers,  in  other 
countries.  But 
few  have  com- 
bined with  their 
governing  qual- 
ities the  finer 
qualities  of 
heart  and  soul. 
And  few  have 
had  to  face  the 
personal  and  na- 
tional perils  that 
marked  the  ca- 
reers of  both 
our  great  men. 
They  gave  America  the  char- 
acteristic that  no  other  nations 
claim.  It  is  best  called  "humani- 
tarianism."  It  is  unique  in  the 
dealings  of  one  nation  with  an- 
other, and  that  particular  element  is 
what  makes  us  different,  and 
makes  our  history  different.  We 
are  not  an  aggressive  nation.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  dominate  other 
smaller  nations  and  enrich  our- 
selves  with    their   treasure. 

After  any  unpleasantness  wheth- 
er it  be  the  great  war  of  1914- 
1918  or  the  Spanish  War,  or  the 
injuries  that  were  done  us  in  China 
some  40  years  ago,  we  don't  claim 
indemnities.  We  pay  for  what  we 
take,  and  after  awhile  give  it  back 
to  its  own  people   as  a   gift. 

If  nations  borrow  money  from  us 
In  extremities,  we  presently  forgive 
them  their  defaulting  of  the  debt, 
and  a  brotherly  feeling  of  sympa- 
thy in  their  fresh  difficulties  con- 
tinues undisturbed.  We  are  slow 
'to  make  enemies  among  the  nations 
because  we  are  a  composite  of  them 


that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  can 
live  together  in  peace. 

Spoils  to  the   Victors 

No  other  nation  does  this  or  ever 
has  done  this.  If  one  of  them  con- 
quers a  smaller  or  weaker  people, 
that  people  lives  under  heavy  tax- 
ation. From  that  moment  it  is  a 
people  ruled  by  its  military  betters. 
It  pays  tribute  and  its  wealth 
and  its  treasure  are  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  victors. 

Our  history  began,  and  a  new 
world  era  began  when  a  few  men 
opposed  themselves  to  a  supposed- 
ly irresistible  and  inexhaustible 
power,  and  risked  their  lives  to 
defend  the  principle  that  men  are 
fit  to  rule  themselves.  Washing- 
ton's first  Congress  was  so  half- 
hearted after  the  peace  made  at 
Yorktown  that  it  was  hard  to  get 
a  quorum  together.  On  all  sides 
he  met  scorn,  doubt,  criticism,  in- 
difference. The  influential  people 
were  the  Tories,  and  they  had 
every  reason  to  feel,  for  the  first 
dozen  years  of  America's  existence, 
that  this  ridiculous  experiment  in 
democracy  was  bound  to  ignomini- 
ous failure. 

Two  generations  later  it  was  for 
awkward,  gentle  big  Lincoln  to 
hold  the  country  together,  to  keep 
us  a  nation  still.  The  echoes  of 
that  bitter  struggle  are  still  in  our 
ears;  we  are  still  a  baby  among  na- 


Lincoln   held   the    country   to- 
gether,   to    keep    us    a    nation 
still 

tions  at  the  age  of  164.  But  we 
are  the  greatest  of  them  all  now, 
and  hardly  aware  yet  of  our  own 
potentialities  for  future  greatness. 

We  have  our  weak  spots,  our 
neglect  of  the  financial  safety  of 
the  old  and  helpless,  our  strikes, 
our  dust  bowl  emigrants  and  illit- 
erate mountain  folk.  But  the  hope- 
ful thing  is  that  we  know  it,  and 
in  a  fumbling  fashion  are  beginning 
to  do  something  about  it,  rather 
than  accepting  want,  squalor,  a 
fearful  infant  mortality,  disease, 
crime  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
Divine   Providence. 

All   Brothers 

Our  mixed  blood  is  at  once  our 
hope  and  our  menace.  Our  menace 
because  when  thousands  of  foreign- 
born  men  and  women  are  trans- 
planted to  a  new  soil,  it  takes  them 
several  generations  to  develop  a 
loyalty  to  the  new  flag,  and  to 
learn  to  live  in  freedom  and  com- 
fort. They  see  fortunes  made  by 
graft  and  theft,  and  they  are 
tempted  beyond  any  strength  that 
the  poverty  and  restriction  of  their 
old  lives  •  had  power  to  give  them. 

But  year  by  year  conditions  and 


d  the  Greatness  That  Is 


Washington's  first  Congress  was  so  half-hearted  after  the  peace 
made  at  Yorktown  that  it  was  hard  to  get  a  quorum  together 


environment  are  improved,  and  in 
another  few  years — say  150  or  200, 
this  difficulty  that  comes  from 
pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles 
will  be  eradicated,  and  we  will  be- 
come as  law-abiding  as  we  are 
strong    and    rich    and    powerful. 

Every  woman  who  teaches  her 
children  the  true  history  of  Amer- 
ica and  gives  them  some  idea  of 
the  potentialities  still  ahead  of  us 
under  our  own  Constitution  does 
her  bit  to  hasten  that  happy  day. 

The  foaming  yeast  of  mixed 
heritages,  mixed  blood,  mixed 
ideals  and  customs  may  be  our 
menace.  But  our  hope  springs  from 
this  very  condition,  too.  The  hope 
that  we  who  are  all  neighbors; 
whose  forefathers  came  from  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  two  great  streams  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  may  show  the 
quarrelling  peoples  of  the  world 
that  there  is  nothing  irreconcilable 
in   a  difference  of  blood. 

The  lists  of  pupils  in  our  schools 
show  hundreds  of  names  of  Chi- 
nese, Japanese.  Filipino,  Indian  and 


colored  children;  every  one  of  them 
a  good  American  now.  All  are  be- 
ing blended  and  welded  and  recon- 
ciled under  one  flag,  teaching  and 
helping  each  other  by  their  very 
differences  as  well  as  by  their  com- 
mon education  and  town  and  way 
of  living. 

Purchasing  Power 

When  a  Japanese  or  Russian 
family  living  in  Dakota  wants  a 
roll  of  cotton  it  goes  to  the  dime 
store  and  buys  it.  When  a  Florida 
Negro  housewife  needs  maple  sirup 
she  patronizes  her  chain  store. 
When  a  Maine  farmer  finds  him- 
self short  of  gasoline  he  stops  at 
the  nearest  gas  pump,  and  his 
brother  in  Arizona  would  never 
think  of  going  to  war  for  fresh  sal- 
mon. He  has  no  salmon  run  of 
his  own  but  he  can  buy  salmon 
and  buy  it  cheap,  and  so  instead  of 
mobilizing  he  puts  his  hand  in  his 
pocket.  And  his  boys  stay  at  home 
with  him  and  their  mother,  and 
grow  to  manhood  in  safety,  and 
marry  and  have  farms  and  sons  of 
their  own  in  time. 

Why     must     nations     own     the 


sources  of  everything  they  need? 
Unless  all  nations  are  to  be  en- 
emies that  is  an  expensive  and 
cumbersome  idea.  At  one-tenth — 
one  one-hundredth  the  cost  of  war 
any  nation  could  buy  as*  much  oil 
or  cotton  or  tin  as  she  needed. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  repeat  it. 

If  all  our  states  are  small  nations, 
as  they  are,  acknowledging,  in  a 
crisis,  the  paternal  wisdom  of  a  cen- 
tral government,  and  if  in  all  these 
48  individual  divisions  of  our  na- 
tion every  nation  in  the  world  is 
represented  among  the  people,  and 
in  the  local  governments,  which 
they  are,  and  if  we,  in  California, 


America 

have  a  comfortable  feeling  that 
such  essentials  as  we  haven't  got 
are  easily  purchasable  from  our 
friendly  neighbors,  then  why  in  the 
name  of  God-the  God  of  peace  and 
brotherhood,  can't  Europe  do  like- 
wise? 

Which  may  all  well  bring  us  back 
to  the  starting  point,  that  February 
is  the  birth  month  of  two  great 
and  good  men,  and  that  we  are 
grateful  to  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, and  will  forever  bless  their 
names. 

And  that  whatever  experiments 
or  extremes  other  nations  may  try, 
we  believe  in  the  simple,  sane  ideal 
that  they  gave  and  preserved  for  us, 
and  will  follow  it  to  the  end 
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Lincoln's  Life  an  Eloquent  Tribute  to  Fact 
That  Little  Things  Count,  Mrs.  Norris  Says 


Just  to  Do,  Perfectly,  Prompt 

ly,  What  Moment  Demands 

Held  Success  Secret. 
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NEED  OF  KEEPING  FAITH 

By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS. 

LINCOLN'S    greatness    has    a    ro- 
mantic  and   thrilling    something 
in  common  with  that  of  Joan  of 
Arc,     Napoleon,      Cromwell,      Shakes- 
peare— and,    for   that    matter,    Cinder- 
ella and  David  Copperfield. 

He  began  with  nothing  but  his 
own  great  soul,  and  because  of  his 
fidelity  to  that  shining  star  of  high 
idealism  he  added  his  homely  name 
to  the  brief,  brief  list  of  the  immortals. 

And  this  particular  detail  of  his 
history  endears  him  all  the  more  to 
the  democracy  he  served  so  well;  we 
like  to  think  that  his  boyhood  was 
poor  and  hard  and  obscure,  that  he 
had  to  battle  with  poverty  and  igno- 
rance and  discouragement  through 
all  his  earlier  years. 

It  seems  to  give  him  something 
in  cornmon  with  ourselves;  it  seems 
to  bring  a  definite  message  of  hope 
to  the  most  unpromising  and  sub- 
merged struggler  in  the  enormous 
union. 

Because  it  proves  that  there  is 
something — something — in  the  heart 
and  the  soul  that  is  greater  than  in- 
fluence and  social  standing  and  bank 
accounts,  greater  than  rivers  and 
mountains  and  miles  of  lonely  forest, 
greater  than  prejudice  and  arrogance 
and  political  exclusiveness. 

Faithful  At  All  Times. 

Slowly  —  slowly  —  Lincoln's  quality 
conquered  all  these  things.  Slowly — 
slowly  he  pushed  through  them,  faith- 
ful first  to  the  little,  stupid  duties  of 
the  farm  boy,  faithful  presently  to  the 
absurdly  insignificant  first  cases  of  a 
gawky,  inexperienced  country  lawyer, 
faithful,  after  a  time,  first  to  office- 
holding,  stubbornly  and  still  awkward- 
ly faithful  to  the  great  responsibility 
of  the  Presidency  when  the  time 
came,  and  to  the  frightful  burdens 
that  his  particular  Administration 
developed. 

And  so  faithful  to  the  tragic  and 
violent  end. 

Other  names  have  blazed  their  way 
across  the  sky  of  our  political  history, 
glittered  like  comets  and  disappeared 
like  comets. 

But  Lincoln's  name  is  a  fixed  star, 
and  year  after  year  it  means  more  to 
us  as  Americans  to  look  up  and  see  it 
shining  overhead — the  star  of  the 
clumsy,  gentle,  honest,  faithful,  tendei 
man,  whose  greatness  was  always  sim 
pie  and  whose  pride  it  was  to  be  hum 
ble  before  his  inferiors. 

"Washington,  the  only  American  pa- 

Itriot    whose    name    deserves    to.  stand 
beside  the  one  we  have  named  today, 
,    was,    after   all,   an   aristocrat,   a   man 
fitted  by  birth,  place,  education,   hon- 


Nancy  Hanks  Held  Up  As  An 

Example  of  What  Mothers 

Can  Do  For  Their  Sons. 


orable  tradition,  pride  and  courage  to 
face   and   to   conquer   a  King. 

"Washington  would  have  made  a 
great  King  himself,  a  far  better  King 
than  the  one  who  came  out  of  Han- 
over to  fight  him.  He  was  of  the 
old  school,  bold,  confident,  magnifi- 
cent in  triumph,  a  great  warrior,  a 
great  statesman,  a  great  hero. 
A    Contrast. 

But  Lincoln,  simple,  hesitating  in 
manner,  infinitely  kind,  Lincoln 
whose  rough,  sad,  beautiful  face  looks 
down  on  the  children's  schoolrooms 
from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Santa  Monica, 
Lincoln,  fti  private  as  in  public  life, 
was  a  great   and  a   good   man. 

And  if  his  life  and  his  heritage  and 
his  mother  could  make  him  that,  then 
—you  other  mothers  of  America — we 
need   not  despair   of  our  sons.     Hard 

S£   ?fb1nUtrnteyboSSgo?  «\S      ^,,  Jnf.uence  Not  the  Secret. 

and  souls  we  manage  to  plant  what-,  ,Wna.t  is  it  that  levels  poverty  and 
ever  it  was  that  Nancy  Hanks  put  obscurity  and  ignorance  and  a  thou- 
into  her  little  boy.  s?nd    .°tn«  .  natural     handicaps     and 

Lincoln's  father  appears  to  have  Pjcks  that  girl  out  of  her  kitchen  and 
been  a  restless,  vagrant,  shiftless  sort  places  her  on  a  pedestal  for  all  the 
of  farmer-carpenter,  a  man  of  no  edu-  world  to  admire? 

cation  whatsoever.  Most  of  us  know  Wealth,  influence,  friends,  beauty 
the  story  of  the  wife's  patient  teach-  position,  power? 

ing  of  father  and  son.  Abraham  Lin-  Nonsense!  These  things  are 
coin's  mother  died  when  he  was  only  worth  exactly^  NOTHING,  as  almost 
9,  but  before  that  she  had  taught  him 


A  REAL  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE 

or  no  quicKer  way— or  .snuuing  one 
self  into  a  small,  dark  hole. 

Pick  up  a  single  acorn,  a  closed 
rosebud,  a  bit  of  coal,  and  you  hold 
in  your  hand  a  mystery  deeper  far 
than  the  pyramids  and  the  Rosetta 
stone  and  the  bones  of  the  mastodon. 
Nobody  ever  has  been  able  to  fathom 
their  secrets,  and  nobody  ever  will! 

And  every  girl's  life  in  the  land 
presents  another  mystery  infiniteJy 
complicated,    infinitely    strange. 


all    the    failures    in    the    world    bear 
witness. 

For  you  can  dress  your  girl  to  per- 
fection, and  buy  her  an  Amati  violin, 
less   man  a  yetu -»   "B"^ "TTonM  send    her    to    the    best    teachers,    and 
He   himself   says,      Somehow    I   could  undef  immediate    pat. 

read,   write   and   cipher  when   I   came  £  queen-if   you   happen 

of  age,  but  that  was  all.       The  little  ,._   ,_f_„.  iti_   _.£ — 


and  his  father  to  read 

Little    Schooling. 

In    all    his    life,    he    had    something 
less  than  a  year's   regular   schooling 


advance   I   have   new   upon   this   store 
of  education,  «lTwtve  picked  up  since, 
under  the  pressure  of   necessity." 
And   this   was   the    man    who,    in   a 


to  know  the  queen. 

And  after  a  few  years  the  Queen 
dies,  and  the  best  teacher  becomes 
the  third  best,,  the  fiftieth  best,  and 
the    girl — not    having    any    character- 


casual  short  train  journey,  made  the  lstjcs  of  heart  or  brain  to  save  her- 

few    brief    notes      from      which     the   gUpS(    siideS(    drifts    downward,      and 

Gettysburg    address    was    born!  presently  sells  the  Amati  to  pay  the 

When   it   is   made    up   of   just   plain  rent. 
dishwashing,      dusting,      packing      of       she   becomes   that   superfluous   wo- 
childrens'  lunches,  neighborhood  petty  man  of  40  who  never  really  DID  any- 
gossip — how  hard  it  is  to  see  bigness  thing,    but    who    DID    know    the    old 
in   life.  Queen,  and  Foresti,  the  great  teach- 

We  are  always  looking  down  the  er  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  who 
highway  for  the  coach,  the  magic  DOES  so  like  to  have  us  go  in  for 
carpet,  the  wishing  lamp.  "Here  tea  in  her  tiny  apartment  once  a 
we  are  cornered,  caught  by  life,  hid- 1  year  that,  out  of  sheer  charity,  we 
den  away  so  that  no  miracle  can  dis-  must  manage  to  squeeze  it  in. 


cover  us  and  put  us  where  we  be- 
long. "What  does  it  matter  we  ask  our- 
selves despairingly  and  impatiently, 
whether  we  are  faithful  or  not, 
whether  we  live  up  to  each  day's 
highest  need  or  not?  Who  is  going 
to  care  whether  the  children  eat 
mother's  home-made  gingerbread,  or 
greasy  cookies  from  the  railway  res- 
taurant? Who  cares  whether  the 
beds  upstairs  get  made?  Nobody 
ever  goes  upstairs  except  the  family! 
Little  Things  that  Count 
Lincoln's  life  stands  as  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  fact  that  these 
things  ARE  significant.  It  is  only 
a  repetition  of  the  older  warning  that 
he  who  is  faithful  in  little  things  will 
be  given  charge  of  many 


Life's   Fairy   Tales 

And  meanwhile,  out  of  the  lonely 
wide  prairies  of  the  middle  West  has 
risen  that  extraordinary  woman  "My 
dear,  her  grandmother  died  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  this  girl  used  to 
sweep  floors  there  when  she  was 
hardly  more  than  a  baby,  and  she  got 
to  teaching  school,  and  was  sent  to 
Chicago,  and  now  they  say  she  is 
THE  American  violinist,  and  every- 
body's flocking  to  hear   her — " 

A  fairy  tale?  Well,  if  it  is,  the 
history  of  our  successful  men  and 
women  is  a  long  jtory  of  fairy  tales. 

For  example,  r  know  one  man  of 
28  who  is  singing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  now.  That  doesn't  seem 
old    for    such    amazing    success,    does 


"We.  don't  know  exactly  why  or  how  it?  "When  he  was  25  I  heard  him  sing, 
these  tiresome  trifles  are  added  to-  too.  But  that  time  it  was  in  a  mov 
gether;  we  don't  know  through   what 


strange  operation  of  forces  they  some- 
how culminate  in k  changes,  promo- 
tions, widenings  of  our  vistas,  open- 
ing of  our  roads. 

But  then  there  are  lots  of  things 
we  don't  understand  in  this  life.  And 
it  ie  only  a  very  stupid  man  or  wo- 
man who  says  what  he  cannot  un- 
derstand he  will  not  accept!     I  know 


ing  picture  house  and  not  in  one  of 
the  big  cities  either.  In  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  moving  picture 
house  in  an  unimportant  city. 

But  how  he  sang!  He  came  on  the 
stage  between  a  poor  picture  and  a 
wretched  comedy.  He  sang  as  if  he 
were  singing  to  a  picked  audience  of 
the  greatest  musicians  in  the  world. 
He  didn't   know  that  one  day  an  all- 


powerful  manager  was  going  to  hear 
him  sing  and  open  the  gates  of  won- 
derland to  him.  But  he  sang  as  if 
he  knew  it. 

Another  Instance. 

Another  friend  of  mine  is  a  woman 
40  now.  She  used  to  live  In  a  town 
in  Utah,  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants. 
She  had  great  ambitions  as  a  young 
girl,  but  an  invalid  mother  and  a 
shiftless,  intemperate  father  disposed 
of  them.  She  married  the  wrong 
man  and  had  three  children  in  four 
years. 

All  through  the  golden  late  twen- 
ties she  slaved — there  is  no  other  word 
for  it,  she  was  a  slave.  She  cooked, 
sewed,  swept;  she  scrimped  and  con- 
trived; she  rocked  babies  to  sleep  and 
raked  the  yard  and  made  the  bede. 
And  all  the  time  her  hopes  lived;  hopes 
of  happiness,  beauty,  service,  suc- 
cess; hopes  that  some  day  she  -would 
see  a  big  city  with  its  taxicabs  and 
high  buildings  and  great  theaters, 
that  some  day  she  would  meet  in- 
teresting persons,  wear  soft,  sweet- 
scented  clothing,  do  something — her- 
self— worthwhile! 

One  day,  when  she  was  34,  she 
wrote  a  book  for  children. 

Within  the  year  that  followed  she 
said  good-bye  to  the  little  town — and. 
oddly  enough,  not  without  a  heart- 
ache, not  without  regret  —  she  had 
all  the  fun  of  bringing  the  three 
eager,  excited  children  to  a  big  East- 
ern city;  she  was  welcomed  to  the, 
world  of  letters  with  all  the  affection- 
ate generosity  that  writers  of  talent 
must  instinctively  give  to  writers  of 
genius;  she  bought  a  rambling  coun- 
try house,  not  far  away  from  her  pub- 
lisher, and  in  a  word,  she  came  into 
her  kingdom. 

Keeping    the    Faith. 

She  is  a  recognized  asset  in  the  writ- 
ing game  now,  publishers  and  editors 
and  movie  men  watching  her,  hard- 
ship and  want  and  dishwashing  over 
for  her  forever.  Only  the  shiftless-, 
ne'er-do-well  husband  is  not  enthusias- 
tic over  the  change.  His  real  setting 
is  the  sleepy  little  Western  town,  and 
eventually,  one  supposes,  he'll  find 
his  level  there  again,  just  as  she 
found  hers  elsewhere. 

When  she  talks  to  me  about  the 
empty,  hard,  discouraging  years,  the 
croup  and  soup-kettles,  the  long  rainy 
days,  the  burning,  dusty  ones,  the 
time  she  lost  a  purse  with  $7  in  it, 
the  day  Irving  fell  out  of  the  cherry 
tree,  the  dishes — dishes — dishes — and 
dust — dust — dust,  I  look  at  her  in  won- 
der. How  could  she  keep  her  faith, 
i  her  laughter,  her  undying  hope, 
j  through   it  all. 

She   gies   the   credit,   at   least   some 


of  the  credit,  to  a  phrase  heard  by 
chance,  in  her  early  girlhood,  and 
quoted  from  a  mystic  writer  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  phrase  is  "the  sacra- 
ment of  the  moment." 

Just  to  do  what  the  moment  de- 
mands—perfectly, cheerfully,  prompt- 
ly. There  is  the  real  secret.  Was  it 
Micawber  who  phrased  it  so  tellingly 
"If  you  have  only  to  swab  a  deck 
you  should  swab  it  as  if  Davy  Jones 
were  after  you" 

The    Underlying    Principle. 

Certainly  we  cannot  read  Lincoln's 
life  and  Lincoln's  letters  without  ap- 
preciating that  this  one  principle  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  everything  she  said 
and  did. 

If  it  were  a  note  of  sympathy,  if  it 
were  a  word  of  advice,  if  it  were  a 
decision  that  meant  one  life  or  many 
lives,  if,  indeed,  it  were  lacing  his 
own  big  boots  or  buttering  a  slice 
of  bread  for  little  Tod,  one  knows 
that  Lincoln  brought  to  it  the  same 
patient,  faithful,  complete  attention 
the  same  half-frown  in  the  wise  and 
weary  and  beautiful  eyes,  the  same 
determination  to  do  this  one  thing 
well,  before  turning  to  the  next. 

This  is  the  sacrament  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  do  this  means  that  in 
the  dullest  and  homeliest  things  we 
have  to  do  there  is  a  certain  strange 
and  satisfying  grace,  there  is  a  sig- 
nificance that  — like  the  separate 
grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  separate  leaves  on  the  oak  tree, 
or  the  separate  green  drops  in  the 
ocean — makes  for  ultimate  beauty1 
and  satisfaction  and  completeness. 

And  for  this  lesson,  and  so  many 
others,  great  patriot  and  great  states- 
man, great  hero  and  great  man,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  give  you  honor  and 
thanks. 

(Copyright,  1926.) 
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That  Boy  of  Lincolns- 
First  Toast  of  Obligation 

By  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 


LINCOLN'S  greatness  lias  a  ro- 
mantic and  thrilling  something 
in  common  with  that  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  Napoleon,  Cromwell,  Shakes- 
peare— and,  for  tliat  matter,  Cinder- 
ella and  David   Copperfield. 

He  began  with  nothing  but  his 
own  great  soul,  and  because  of  his 
fidelity  to "  that  shining  star  of  high 
Idealism,  lie  added  his  homely  name 
to  the  brief,  brief  list  of  the  immor- 
tals. 

And  this  particular  detail  of  his 
history  endears  him  all  the  more  to 
the  democracy  lie  served  so  well;  we 
like  to  think  that  his  boyhood  was 
poor,  and  hard,  and  obscure,  that  he 
had  to  battle  with  poverty  and  Ignor- 
ance and  discouragement  through  all 
his  earlier  years. 

It  seems  to  give  him  something  in 
common  with  ourselves;  it  seems  to 
bring  a  definite  message  of  hope  to 
the  most  unpromising  and  submerged 
struggler  In  the  enormous  union. 

Because  it  proves  that  there  is 
something — SOMETHING  —  in  the 
heart  and  the  soul  that  is  greater 
than  influence  and  social  standing 
and  bank  accounts,  greater  than  riv- 
ers and  mountains  and  miles  of  lonely 
forest,  greater  than  prejudice  and  ar- 
rogance and  political  excluslveness. 

Slowly — slowly  —  Lincoln's  quality 
conquered  all  these  things.  Slowly — 
slowly  he  pushed  through  them,  faith- 
ful to  the  little,  stupid  duties  of  the 
farm  boy,  faithful  presently  to  the 
absurdly  insignificant  first  cases  of 
a.  gawky,  inexperienced  country  law- 
yer, faithful,  after  a  time,  first  to  of- 
fice-holding, stubbornly,  sternly  and 
still  awkwardly  faithful  to  the  great 
responsibility  of  the  Presidency  when 
the  time  came,  and  to  the  frightful 
burdens  that  his  particular  adminis- 
tration developed. 

.And  so  faithful  to  the  tragic  and 
violent  end. 

Other  names  have  blazed  their  way 
across  the  sky  of  our  political  history, 
glittered  like  comets,  and  disappeared 
like  comets. 

But  Lincoln's  name  is  a  fixed  star, 
and  year  after  year  it  means  more  to 
us,  as  Americans,  to  look  up  and  see 
it  shining  overhead — the  star  of  the 
clumsy,  gentle,  honest,  faithful,  ten- 
der man,  whose  greatness  was  always 
simple,  and  whose  pride  it  was  to  be 
humble  before  his  inferiors. 

Washington,  the  only  other  Ameri- 
can patriot  whose  name  deserves  to 
stand  beside  the  one  we  have  named 
today,  was,  after  all,  an  aristocrat,  a 
man  fitted  by  birth,  place,  education, 
honorable  tradition,  pride  and  cour- 
age to  face  and  to  conquer  a  King. 
Washington  would  have  made  a  great 
King,  himself;  a  far  better  Kins  than 
the   one   who    came   out   of    Hanover 


to  fight  him.  He  was  of  the  old 
school,  bold,  confident,  magnificent 
in  triumph,  a  great  warrior,  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  hero. 

But  Lincoln,  simple,  hesitating  in 
manner,  infinitely  kind,  Lincoln 
whose  rough,  sad,  beautiful  face  looks 
down  upon  the  children's  school- 
rooms from  Cape  I-Iatteras  to  Santa 
Monica,  Lincoln,  in  private  as  in 
public  life,  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man. 

And  if  his  life,  and  his  heritage,  and 
his  mother,  could  make  him  that, 
then — you  other  mothers  of  America 
— we  need  not  despair  of  our  sons. 
Hard  work,  obscurity,  struggle  won't 
hurt  them,  if  in  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  and  souls  we  manage  to  plant 
whatever  it  was  that  Nancy  Hanks 
put  into  her  little  boy. 

Lincoln's  father  appears  to  have 
been  a  restless,  vagrant,  shiftless  sort 
of  farmer-carpenter,  a  man  of  no 
education  whatsoever.  Most  of  us 
know  the  story  of  the  wife's  patient 
teaching  of  father  and  son.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  motlver  died  when  he  was 
only  nine,  but  before  that  she  had 
taught  him,  and  his  father,  to  read. 

In  all  his  life  he  had  something 
less  than  a  year's  regular  schooling. 
He  himself  says:  "Somehow  I  could 
read,  write  and  cipher,  v,  hen  I  came 
of  age,  but  that  was  all.  The  little 
advance  I  have  now  upon  this  store 
of  education  I  have  picked  up  since, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity." 

And  this  was  the  man  who,  in  a 
casual  short  train  journey,  made  the 
few  brief  notes  from  which  the 
Gettysburg  Address   was   born! 

When  it  is  made  up  of  just  plain 
dish-washing,  dusting,  packing  of 
children's  lunches,  neighborhood  petty 
gossip — how  hard  it  is  to  see  bigness 
in    life. 

We  are  always  looking  down  the 
highway  for  the  coach,  the  magic 
carpet,  the  wishing  lamp.  Here  we 
are  cornered,  caught  by  life,  hidden 
away  so  that  no  miracle  can  dis- 
cover us  and  put  as  where  we  be- 
long. 

What  does  it  matter,  we  ask  our- 
selves despairingly  and  impatiently, 
whether  we  are  faithful  or  not,  whe- 
ther we  live  up  to  each  day's  high- 
est need  or  not?  Who  is  going  to 
care  whether  the  children  eat  mo- 
ther's home-made  ginger-bread,  or 
greasy  cookies  from  the  railway  rest- 
aurant? Who  cares  whether  the 
beds  upstairs  get  made?  Nobody 
ever  goes  upstairs  except  the  family! 
Lincoln's  life  stands  as  an  eloquent 
tribute  t  >  the  fact  that  these  things 
ARE  significant.  It  is  only  a  repe- 
tition of  the  older  warning  that  he 
who  is  faithful  in  little  things  will  be  J 
given  charge  of  many. 
We  don't  know   exactly   WHY,   or  I 


HOW  these  tiresome  trifles  are 
added  together,  we  don't  know 
through  what  strange  operation  of 
forces  they  somehow  culminate  in 
changes,  promotions,  widening  of  our 
vistas,  opening  of  our  roads. 

But  then  there  are  lots  of  tilings 
wc  don't  understand  in  this  life.  And 
it  is  only  a  very  stupid  man  or  wom- 
an who  says  that  what  he  cannot  un- 
derstand he  will  not  accept!  I  know 
of  no  quicker  way  of  shutting  oneself 
into  small,  dark  hole. 

Pick  up  a  single  acorn,  a  closed 
rosebud,  a  bit  of  coal,  and  you  hold  in 
your  hand  a  mystery  deeper  far  than 
the  pyramids  and  the  Roselta  stone 
and  the  bones  of  the  mastodon.  No- 
body ever  has  been  able  to  fathom 
their  secrets,  and  nobody  ever  will! 

And  every  girl's  life  in  the  land 
presents  another  mystery  infinitely 
complicated,    infinitely    strange. 

What  IS  it,  that  levels  poverty  and 
obscurity  and  ignorance  and  a  thous- 
and other  natural  handicaps,  and 
picks  that  girl  out  of  her  kitchen,  and 
places  her  upon  a  pedestal,  for  all 
the  world  to  admire? 


Wealth,  influence,  friends,  beauty 
position,  power? 

Nonsense!  These  things  are  worth 
exactly  NOTHING,  as  almost  all  the 
failures  in  the  world  bear  witness. 

Fo  ryou  can  dress  your  girl  to  per- 
fection, and  buy  her  an  Amatl  violin, 
and  send  her  to  the  best  teacher,  and 
place  her  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  the  queen — if  you  happen 
to   know   the  queen. 

And  after  a  few  years  the  Queen 
dies,  and  the  best  teacher  becomes 
the  third  best,  the  fiftieth  best,  and 
the  girl — not  having  any  character- 
istics of  heart  or  brain  to  save  her — 
slips,  slides,  drifts  downward,  and 
presently  sells  the  Amati  to  pay  the 
rent. 

She  becomes  that  superfluous 
woman  of  40,  who  never  really  DID 
anything,  but  who  DID  know  the  old 
Queen,  and  Foresti,  the  great  teacher 
of  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  DOES 
so  like  to  have  us  go  in  for  tea  in 
her  tiny  apartment  once  a  year  that, 
out  of  sheer  charity,  we  must  manage 
to  squeeze  it  in. 

And   meanwhile   out   of   the   lonely 


}<4  iUM  ^y-a^     x~  7-  >-(» 


rs.  Norris  Says:— 


ABRAHAI 
nothlnj 


\M    LINCOLN    began    with 
ig    but    his  own    great   soul, 
and    because    of    his    fidelity    to 
that   shining  star  of  high   Idealism,  he 
added    his    homely    name   to   the    brief, 
brief  list  of  the  immortals. 
•       *       • 
This    particular    detail    of    his    his- 
tory  seems   to   give   him   something    in 
common    with    ourselves;    it    seems   to 
bring    a    definite    message    of    hope    to 
the   most   unpromising   and   submerged 
struggler    in    the    enormous    union. 


In  his  life,  his  heritage,  his  mother 
could  make  him  what  he  was,  then — 
you  other  mothers  of  America — we 
need  not  despair  of  our  sons.  Hard 
work,  obscurity,  struggle  won't  hurt 
them,  if  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
and  souls  we  manage  to 
whatever  it  was  that   Nancy   Hanks  put  into  her  little  boy. 


KATHLEEN    NORRIS 


plant 


Lnncoln's  life  stands  as  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  fact  that  the  little 
things  ARE  significant.  It  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  other  warning  that 
he  who  is  faithful   in   little  things  will   be  given  charge  of  many. 


country  house,  not  too  far  away  from 
her  publisher,  and,  In  a  word,  she 
came   into   her   Kingdom. 

She  Is  a  recognized  asset  In  the 
writing  game  now,  publishers  and 
editors  and  movie-men  watching  her, 
hardship  and  want  and  dishwashing 
over  for  her,  forever.  Only  the  shift- 
less, ne'er-do-well  husband  Is  not 
enthusiastic  over  ,  the  change.  His 
real  setting  Is  the  sleepy  little  wes- 
tern town,  and  eventually,  one  sup- 
poses, he'll  find  his  level  there  again, 
just  as  she   found   hers   elsewhere. 

When  she  talks  to  me  about  the 
empty,  hard,  discouraging  years,  the 
croup  and  soup-kettles,  the  long 
rainy  days,  the  burning,  dusty  ones, 
the  time  she  lost  a  purse  with  seven 
dollars  in  it,  the  day  Irving  fell  out 
of  the  cherry  tree,  the  dishes — dishes 
—dishes — and  dust — dust — dust,  I  look 
at  her  in  wonder.  How  could  she 
keep  her  faith,  her  laughter,  her  un- 
dying hope,  through  it  all. 

She  gives  the  credit,  at  least  some 
of  the  credit,  to  a  phrase  heard  by 
chance,  in  her  early  girlhood,  and 
quoted  from  a  mystic  writer  of  a 
century  ago.  The  phrase  is  "the 
|  sacrament  of  the  moment." 


Just  to  do  what  the  moment  u<j 
mands-Perfectly,  cheerfully  prompt 
ly.  There  is  the  real  secret  •  ™ .it. 
Micawber  who  phrased  "*°*™n£& 
<.t*  ,-«,,  linvn  onlV  to  swat)  a  aeuiv, 
jyou^ouldTwaT  ft  as  if  Davy  Jones 
I  were  after  you!"  , 

Certainly  we  cannot  read .Lincoln  s 
life  and  Lincoln's  letter  wthoutaP 
predating  that  this  one  Prtocjpto  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  everything  she  saio. 

anH  1tdwere  a  note  of  sympathy.  « 
it  well  word  of  advice,  if  it  were 

hit    own    big    boots    or    buttering    a 
Ills     own     uif,     «  .,..,        Tort       one 

slice    of    bread     for    little     loo.     o e 
knows  that  Lincoln  brought  to  it  the 

t0Thte  "seXthe  sacrament  of  the  mo 
m»nt    and  to  do  this  means  that  in 
fh«  dullest  and  homeliest  things  w« 

«£m "r£t  Patriot  ana sr«at  »tat«- 
honor  and  thanks. 


wide  prairies  of  the  middle  "West  has 
rlseD  that  extraordinary  woman:  "My 
dear,  her  grandmother  died  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  this  girl  used  to  sweep 
floors  there  when  she  was  hardly 
more  than  a  baby,  and  was  sent  to 
Chicago,  and  now  they  say  she  is 
THE  American  violinist,  and  every- 
body's flocking  to  hear  her — " 

A  fairy  tale?  Well,  if  it  is,  the 
history  of  our  successful  men  and 
women  is  a  long  story  of  fairy  tales. 
For  example,  I  know  one  man  of 
twenty-eight  who  is  singing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  now 
That  doesn't  seem  old  for  such  amaz- 
ing success,  does  it?  When  he  wa? 
twenty-five  I  heard  him  sing,  too.  Bui 
that  time  it  was  In  a  moving-picturt 
house,  and  not  in  one  of  the  big  cities 
either.  In  a  comparatively  unimport- 
ant moving-picture  house,  In  an  un- 
important city. 

But  how  he  sang!  He  came  on  the 
stage  between  a  poor  picture  and  a 
wretched  comedy.  He  sang  as  if  he 
were  singing  to  a  picked  audience 
of  the  greatest  musicians  in  the 
world.  He  didn't  KNOW  that  one  day 
an  all-powerful  manager  was-  going 
to  hear  him  sing,  and  open  the  gates 
of  wonderland  to  him.  But  he  sang 
as  if  he  knew  it. 

Another  friend  of  mine  is  a  wom- 
an; forty  now.  She  used  to  live  in 
a  town  in  Utah,  a  town  of  5,000  in- 
habitants. She  had  great  ambitions 
as  a  young  girl,  but  an  invalid  mother 
and  a  shiftless,  intemperate  father 
disposed  of  them.  She  married  the 
wrong  man,  and  had  three  children 
in  four  years. 

All  through  the  golden  late  twen- 
ties she  slaved— there  is  no  other 
word  for  it,  she  was  a  slave.  She 
cooked,  sewed,  swept,  she  scrimped 
and  contrived  ,she  rocked  babies  to 
sleep  and  raked  the  yard  and  made 
hte  beds.  And  all  the  time  her  hopes 
lived;  hopes  of  happiness,  beauty, 
service,  success,  hopes  that  some  day 
she  would  see  a  big  city  with  its  taxi- 
cabs  and  high  buildings  and  great 
theaters,  that  some  day  she  would 
meet  interesting  persons,  wear  soft, 
sweet-scented  clothing,  do  something 
— herself — worth   while! 

One  day,  when  she  was  thirty-four, 
she  wrote  a  book  for  children. 

Within  the  year  that  followed  she 
said  good-bye  to  the  little  town— 
and  oddly  enough,  not  without  a 
heartache,  not  without  regret — she 
had  all  the  fun  of  bringing  the  three 
eager,  excited  children  to  a  big  east- 
ern city,  she  was  welcomed  to  the 
world  of  letters  with  all  the  affec- 
tionate generosity  that  writers  of  tal- 
ent MUST  instinctively  give  to  writ- 
ers of  genius,  she  bought  a  rambling 
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By  MARGARET  NORRIS 
'Author  of  "Heroes  and  Hazards." 

ACCORDING  to  time-hon- 
ored custom,  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  in- 
vited to  attend  the  spe- 
cial Lincoln  memorial 
services  tomorrow  in  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  in 
Washington  and  occupy  the  pew 
which  Lincoln  occupied  during  his 
presidency. 

President  Hoover  attended  a  simi- 
lar service  a  year  ago  tomorrow.  Coo- 
lidge  did  so  during  his  term;  so  did 
Taft;  so  did  Theodore  Roosevelr; 
so  did  President  McKinley.  Many 
administrations  have  observed  the 
tradition  dear  to  the  religious  life  of 
our  national  capital — namely,  that 
on  the  Sunday  nearest  Lincoln's 
birthday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  worship  in  the  church 
where  Lincoln  worshiped  and  sit  in 
the  Lincoln  pew. 

This  pew,  roped  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  aisle,  a  shrine  within  a 
shrine,  bears  Abraham  Lincoln's 
name  on  a  thin,  worn  silver  plate. 
Here  the  sad,  patient  Lincoln  could 
be  found  on  many  a  Sunday  during 
those  trying  years  of  his  term,  sit- 
ting near  the  pew  door  sideways,  to 
accommodate  his  long  legs,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  cramped 
in  the  narrow  space.  Some  say  ne 
came  swathed  in  his  great  old  shawl. 
Others,  who  profess  to  know,  say  he 
never  wore  the  shawl  to  church,  but 
came  immaculately  dressed  in  a 
^.well-brushed  topcoat  and  sat  at 
"  'ease,  but  with  great  dignity,  beside 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their  sons. 

Lincoln  made  everyone  welcome  In 
his  pew.  Once  his  long  arm  shot  out 
to  draw  in  a  forlorn-looking,  poorly 
clad  man  awkwardly  seeking  a  seat. 
Since  his  death  the  pew  has  be- 
come a  mecca  for  patriotic  pilgrims. 
During  the  World  war  many  of  our 
soldiers,  passing  through  the  capi- 
tal to  embarkation,  marched  down 
the  aisle  to  the  dark  pew  with  the 
flag  and  sometimes  paused  to  hear 
the  story  of  the  man  who  prayed 
there  in  the  "dark  '60s."  He  came 
regularly  because  he  found  here 
"not  partisan  politics,  but  some- 
thing  to   feed   the  soul." 

Thus  Lincoln,  who — unlike  most 
of  our  presidents — never  joined  a 
church,  was  so  closely  identified 
with  this  one  that  Washington  resi- 
dents to  this  day  fondly  call  it  the 
Lincoln   church. 

Its  chimes,  among  the  finest  in 
Washington,  and  its  tower,  in  the 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  design,  were 
the  gift  in  1928  of  Mrs.  Robert  Lin- 
coln and  her  family — a  memorial  to 
Father  Abraham.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  chimes  were  made  by  a 
firm  in  Massachusetts  which  claims 
that  its  enterprise  dates  back  to  the 
family  of  Nancy  Hanks,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother,  whose  people  were 
among  the  first  makers  of  bells  in 
America. 

THE  tower  was  originally  de- 
signed as  a  beacon  light  for 
airplanes.  Romance  lies  in  this  sim- 
ple fact.  Each  night  the  spire  is  il- 
luminated, so  that  from  far  and 
wide  men  may  see  this  pinnacle  of 
light  shining  in  the  darkness  above 
the   city   skyline,   symbolic   of   the 
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spirit  of  Lincoln,  who  led  the  na- 
tion from  darkness  to  light. 

Washington  is  dotted  with 
churches  which  have  claimed  for  a 
term  or  two  the  honor  of  presiden- 
tial attendance,  an  honor  which  of 
recent  years  has  become — well,  "a 
bit  disrupting,"  to  quote  one  minis- 
ter who  knows.  In  the  olden  days 
the  president  used  to  come  and  go 
to  church  as  inconspicuously  as  any 
private  citizen.  In  modern  adminis- 
trations, however,  idle  curiosity 
seekers,  who  come  not  to  worship, 
but  to  stare,  necessitate  a  special  po- 
lice patrol  near  the  church  which  he 
attends.  Pew  holders  are  admitted  bv 
ticket,  as  though  to  a  theater  or 
lecture. 

It  was  not  until  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's time  that  the  president  be- 
came an  object  of  curiosity,  his  pres- 
ence the  occasion  for  a  traffic  jam, 
his  very  orisons  front  page  news. 
The  elder  Roosevelt  was  our  first 
chief  executive  to  become  a  national 
hero  in  his  own  term.  The  little  in- 
conspicuous Dutch  Reformed  church 
which  he  joined  as  vice  president 
was  the  first  serene,  ivy-covered 
chapel  stampeded  by  the  sightseeing 
mob. 

The  crowd  followed  Taft  to  the 
Unitarian  church,  almost  tore  down 
the  church  of  which  Wilson  was  a 
member,  turned  Congregationalist 
with  Coolidge,  and  followed  Hoover 
to  the  Quaker  meetinghouse.  Today 
it  is  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  church 
on  Eighteenth  street  near  Connecti- 
cut avenue,  where  traffic  piles  up 
on  Sunday  morning  and  the  staff  of 
ushers  has  been  increased,  trained 
to  be  lynx-eyed  and  cautious  as 
Secret  Service  men. 

But  the  Lincoln  church  never  at- 
tracted the  crowd.  It  was  only  by 
dying  that  its  most  distinguished  at- 
tendant became  a  national  hero.  In 
his  lifetime  Lincoln  was  called, 
among  other  things,  a  mountebank, 
an  infidel,  an  apeman,  a  coward,  a 
tyrant.  He  had  a  rebellious  cabinet, 
a  hostile  Congress  and  disloyal  cop- 
perheads to  face.  Often  the  press 
was  hostile  and  many  pulpits  were 
pacifist.  Not  until  many  years  after 
his  death  was  his  pew  made  a  shrine 
within  a  shrine. 

TODAY  stories  of  Lincoln  associa- 
tions here  are  the  most  precious 
lore  of  the  church,  handed  down  by 
the  congregation  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next  like  precious  fam- 
ily traditions,  and  from  pastor  to 
pastor.  We  give  them  here  as  they 
were  told  to  us  by  the  present  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  a 
great  student  and  admirer  of  Lin- 
coln. Many  of  them  are  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  Rev.  Phin- 
eas  D.  Gurley,  who  was  the  pastor 
in  Lincoln's  time  and  became  Lin- 
coln's most  intimate  friend.  Church 
records  often  refer  to  him  as  the 
"sainted  Dr.  Gurley." 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Gurley's  valu- 
able data,  still  in  possession  of  the 
Gurley  heirs,  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. Bite  of  it  recorded  here  and 


there  in  treasured  old  church  pam- 
phlets and  in  various  interviews 
given  by  Dr.  Gurley  after  Lincoln's 
death  are  the  public's  only  proof  in 
document  form  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  stories.  Hence  historians 
prefer  to  regard  them  as  "probabili- 
ties" rather  than  fact.  No  Lincoln 
biographer,  insofar  as  we  know,  has 
told  them  in  a  published  work.  The 
church,  however,  looks  on  them  as 
its  own  valuable  heritage,  Lincoln 
memories  which  it  is  pleased  to 
share  with  an  interested  public. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  war. 
this  church  claims,  Lincoln  found 
consolation  in  attending  the  Thurs- 
day evening  prayer  meetings.  But 
since  in  the  audience  there  were 
sure  to  be  pacifists  and  secession- 
ists, among  whom  the  presence  of 
the  war-time  president  was  distract- 
ing, even  unwelcome,  he  used  to 
come  inconspicuously  as  possible 
and  sit  with  door  ajar  in  a  dark- 
ened ante-room.  Only  the  pastor 
and  the  Secret  Service  men  knew 
he  was   there. 

One  Thursday  night,  so  the  story 
runs,  two  youths  dropped  into  this 


room,  saw  the  gaunt  stranger  hue 
died  there  and  returned  wide-eye 
to  whisper  to  the  pastor,  "That  wa 
Lincoln!  No  one  else  in  Washin 
ton  has  such  big  feet!" 

But  Dr.  Gurley  swore  them  tl  £ 
secrecy  and  the  lads  kept  the: 
promise.  The  story  of  Lincoln's  mid1 
week  devotions  did  not  leak  out  un 
til  after  his  death.  It  is  interestin 
that  one  of  these  curious  lads  late 
became  an  elder  of  the  church. 

Today  this  darkened  ante-room 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  church,  un- 
der the  auditorium,  has  been  for- 
mally made  the  Lincoln  room,  at 
the  instigation  of  Dr.  Sizoo.  Presi- 
dent Hoover  assisted  in  its  dedica 
tion  on  Feb.  12  last  year.  Here  zre 
assembled  <a  dozen  old  pews  donated 
by  various  church  members,  tie 
funny  little  old  organ  used  by  tie 
church  in  the  '60's,  and  other  Lii- 
coln  relics  to  which  the  church  las 
fallen  heir. 

MOST  valuable  among  them  is 
one  of  Lincoln's  own  lettrs 
hanging  framed  on  the  wall,  wri- 
ten  to  Eliza  P.  Gurney,  a  memfcr 


^NCIPATOR  PRAYE 


ay  a  Memorial  Will  Be  Held  in  the  Church  He  Attended, 
rom  Which  Lincoln  Worshiped  While  in  Washington. 


New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  church  where  Lincoln  worshiped. 


•f  the  church,  dated     "The  White 
louse,  Sept.   4,   1864." 

"I  have  never  forgotten"   (it  be- 
ins) — "probably  never  shall  forget — 


the  impressive  occasion  when  your- 
self and  friends  visited  me  on  a 
Sabbath  forenoon  two  years  ago. 
Nor  has  your   kind   letter   written 


nearly  a  year  later  ever  been  for- 
gotten. In  all  it  has  been  your  In- 
tention to  strengthen  my  reliance 
in  God." 

Of  all  our  presidents,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln  are  the  only  two 
who  were  not  church  members.  Lin- 
coln in  his  lifetime  was  censured  for 
this,  as  he  was  censured  for  many 
other  things.  Enemies  were  quick  to 
advance  it  in  proof  that  he  was  ? 
disbeliever  and  an  atheist 

"Even  now,"  said  Dr.  Sizoo,  "I 
still  receive  letters  which  say  that 
Lincoln  had  no  use  for  and  was  lit- 
tle concerned  with  the  church." 

But  all  authentic  biographies  of 
Lincoln  admit  that  he  was  a  man  of 
profound  and  intense  religious  feel- 
ing. In  her  "Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," Ida  Tarbell  often  speaks  of 
his  Weekly  attendance  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  Springfield. 

Lincoln's  pastor  in  the  dark  '60s 
became  not  merely  his  friend,  but 
his  confidant  and  his  solace.  Nights 
when  the  president  was  tortured  by 
insomnia — and  they  were  many  in- 
deed— he  sometimes  sent  his  serv- 
ant for  Dr.  Gurley,  and  the  two 
men  would  walk  up  and  down  the 
south  portico  of  the  White  House 
until  dawn. 

While  the  fighting  was  thick 
near  Washington,  many  public 
buildings  were  turned  into  hospi- 
tals. One  Saturday  night  great  piles 
of  lumber  were  dumped  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  this  church.  From 
the  pulpit  Dr.  Gurley  announced 
that  this  would  be  the  last  Sunday 
service.  By  order  of  the  military  au- 
thorities of  Washington  the  pews 
were  to  made  into  cots.  In  the  si- 
lence that  followed  this  announce- 
ment, the  long,  lanky  figure  of  Lin- 
coln rose  from  his  pew  and  de- 
clared: 

"That  order  was  issued  without 
my  authority.  I  rescind  it.  We  need 
this  church  to  keep  the  stars  shin- 
ing in  our  skies." 

WHILE  Lincoln  lay  dying  from 
the  assassin's  bullet,  Dr.  Gur- 
ley knelt  at  his  bedside  and  prayed. 
Later,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, he  accompanied  the  presi- 
dent's body  to  Springfield  for  burial. 
While  on  the  train  he  wrote  the 
words  of  the  hymn  which  was  sung 
at  Lincoln's  funeral — "Rest  noble 
noble  martyr,  rest  in  peace." 

This  hymn  will  be  sung  tomorrow 
as  it  was  always  sung  at  the  Lin- 
coln memorial  service  at  his  church. 

The  New  York  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian church  has  a  long  and  continu- 
ous history  that  well-nigh  paral- 
lels that  of  the  capital  city. 

Its  beginnings  were  very  simple 
It  was  born  in  1803,  the  year  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

After  the  Capitol  was  burned  by 
the  British,  the  congregation  built 
the  Little  White  Church  Under  the 
Hill.  As  the  congregation  outgrew 
its  four  small  walls,  they  moved  to 
the  Old  Brick  church,  on  the  site 
where  the  New  Willard  hotel  now 
stands. 


Here  was  held  the  farewell  serv- 
ice for  Gen.  Lafayette  after  his  last 
visit  to  this  country.  Here  John 
Quincy  Adams  delivered  his  farewell 
address  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  From  its  pulpit  Webster  and 
Calhoun  have  spoken. 

Out  of  these  small  meeting  houses 
grew  the  Lincoln  church,  built  on 
New  York  avenue  near  H  street  in 
the  early  '50s,  claiming  proudly  to 
be  the  first  Protestant  church  in 
Washington. 

Many  presidents  have  worshiped 
here.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  list  includes  Andrew 
Jackson,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan 
and  Andrew  Johnson.  A  regular  at- 
tendant for  years  was  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

ON  Nov.  16,  1903,  the  church  cele- 
brated its  100th  anniversary. 
On  few  occasions  not  part  of  gov- 
ernment routine  have  so  many  dis- 
tinguished and  representative  peo- 
ple been  gatliered  in  one  place.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  of  the  Supreme  court 
presided.  The  main  body  of  the 
church  was  filled  with  members  of 
the  cabinet,  justices  of  the  Supreme 
court,  senators  and  diplomats,  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  occupied  the  Lincoln 
pew  with  his  secretary  of  state, 
John  Hay,  the  same  man  who  was 
Lincoln's  private  secretary  40  year* 
before.  During  the  service  the  presi- 
dent spoke  from  this  pew,  saying: 

"A  man  would  be  a  poor  citizen  of 
this  country  if  he  could  sit  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  pew  and  not  feel  the 
solemn  sense  of  association  borne 
in  upon  him.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
people  of  this  church  for  that  rev- 
erence for  the  historic  past  which 
has  made  them  keep  this  pew  un- 
changed. I  hope  it  will  remain  un- 
changed in  this  church  as  long  as 
our  country  endures." 

After  the  president,  John  Hay 
spoke.  Some  of  his  words  are  an 
answer  to  accusations  made  that 
Lincoln  was  an  "infidel  and  an 
atheist." 

"Some  of  you  share  with  me,"  he 
said,  "the  memories  to  which  this 
occasion  and  place  give  rise — days 
when  I  have  sat  in  this  same  church 
with  that  illustrious  patriot  whose 
fame  even  now  has  turned  to  some- 
thing remote  and  legendary. 

"But  whatever  is  remembered  or 
whatever  lost,  we  ought  never  to 
forget  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
mighty  master  of  statecraft,  was 
also  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
faithful  servants  of  Almighty  God 
who  ever  sat  in  the  high  place  of 
the  world. 

"From  that  dim  and  chilly  dawn 
when,  standing  on  the  railway  plat- 
form in  Springfield  half  veiled  by 
falling  snowflakes  from  the  crowd 
of  friends  and  neighbors  who  came 
to  wish  him  Godspeed,  he  acknowl- 
edged his  dependence  on  God  and 
asked  for  their  prayers — from  that 
time  to  that  sorrowful,  yet  triumph- 
ant hour  when  he  went  to  his  ac- 
count, he  repeated  over  and  over 
in  every  form  of  speech  his  faith 
and  trust  in  that  Almighty  Power 
who  rules  the  fate  of  men  and  na- 
tions." 


ITorris,    Sen.    of  IJeor. 


Adherence  to  Ideals  of  Lincoln 
Would  Solve  Nation's  Problems,  De- 
clares Famous  Nebraska  Statesman   5 


High  Lights  in  Address  of  Senator 

At  Lincoln  Statue  Unveiling 


The  control  of  our  government  by  special  interests  Is  the 
glaring  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  "government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

*  •     « 

If  Lincoln  were  here  in  body,  as  T  hope  he  is  in  spirit,  he 
would  be  the  leader  to  free  men  and  women  of  his  color  as  he 
was  the  leader  in  freeing  men  and  women  of  a  different  color. 

*  *     *     * 

If  the  lowly  Nazarene  should  return  to  earth,  come  to  our 
shores  and  make  application  for  citizenship.  He  would  be  denied 
on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  righteousness  which  He 
advocated  and  for  which  -He  suffered  death  on  the  cross. 

*  *     *     * 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
combined  wealth  possessed  the  power  over  government  which  it 

possesses  today. 

*  *     *     * 

The  man  who  is  compelled  to  toil  against  his  wish  and  con- 
trary to  his  will,  is  a  slave,  even  though  his  skin  may  be  white. 

*  *     *     * 

We  did  not  hesitate  when  the  time  came,  to  change  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  abolish  slavery  based  upon  the  color  of  the  in- 
dividual; and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  must,  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  take  away  the  life  tenure  of  office  of 
men  appointed  to  the  judiciary  through  the  influence  of  partisan 
political  machines. 
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The  spirit  of  Lincoln  stili  lives,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  lead 
the  people  to  change  our  fundamental  law  so  as  to  abolish  any 
form  of  involuntary  servitude  regardless  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

*  *     «     * 

When  combinations  of  wealth  control  our  politics  and  our 
political  parties,  the  common  people  are  forgotten  and  the  power 
of  wealth  looks  only  to  the  happiness,  contentment  and  enrich- 
ment of  those  in  control. 

»     *     »     • 

The  ordinary  citizen  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  who  shall  be 
president.  Such  a  thing  as  electing  an  independent  candidate 
for  president,  under  our  political  system,  is  possible  only  in 
theory  but  absolutely  impossible  in  practice. 

*  *     *     * 
Monopoly  would  agree  with  Lincoln  on  one  of  these  proposl-  . 

tions,  but  it  would  disagree  with  him  on  the  other  two.  It  would 
say,  with  Lincoln,  "government  of  the  people"  but  at  that  point 
it  would  part  company.  It  would  have  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  monopoly,  for  monlppoly. 

«     •     *     • 

What  doth  it  profit  if  we  strike  the  chains  of  slavery  from 
the  black  man  and  then  permit  monopoly  to  forge  the  same 
chains  upon  a  million  of  our  own  race? 

*  *     *     * 

I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  patriotic  people  of  the  nation 
will  meet  these  dangers  as  they  have  met  every  other  danger 
which  has  confronted  our  government. 
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Northacker,   Dr.   Howard 


Key  to  Door  of  Best  Type  of  Citizenship, 

Seen  Lincoln's  View  of  Real  Brotherhood 
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The  Hey  that  unlocks  the  dodr  lo 
(the  best  type  of  citizenship  is  dis- 
covered by  looking  through  Lincoln's 
(eyes  to  real  brotherhood,  said  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Northacker, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
(Church  of  Elmhurst  and  chairman  of 
the  Queens  division  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches, 
in  his  sermon  yesterday  morning. 

"Is  not  something  more  necessary 
than  a  mere  awkward,  large  physique 
to  leave  manking  such  an  inheritance 
of  inspiration?"  asked  Dr.  North- 
acker.  "Could  it  be  simply  the  pov- 
erty of  the  lad  that  has  so  endeared 
him  to  our  country?  Did  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  self-educated  man  be- 
stow upon  him  this  mounting  fame 
that  each  year  adds  more  lustre  to 
his  name? 

"Lincoln  never  wrote  a  book, 
penned  only  State  papers  and 
speeches,  yet  each  February  length- 
ens the  shadow  of  his  beloved  char- 
acter," the  pastor  said.  "Lincoln  was 
above  all  else  human,  exceptionally 
!  tolerant,  mercifully  gentle,  intensely 
honest  and  absolutely  sincere.  He 
sought  the  best  potentialities  of  his 
fellow-men,  never  turned  his  back  to 
friendship  nor  closed  his  eyes  to  an 
opportunity  to  be  kind.  No  sacrifice 
for  the  right  was  too  costly  when  he 
saw  his  duty.  Revenge  and  jealousy 
found  no  place  of  abode  in  his  sweet 
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disposition.    True  worth  to  him  con- 
sisted in  being  and  not  in  seeming. 

"Lincoln  was  a  thinker,  and  as 
such  could  not  be  blinded  by  confus- 
ing issues  and  illogical  inferences. 
He  was  beaten  severely  by  the  ham- 
mer of  adversity,  tempered  by  the : 
fire  of  ridicule  and  misunderstanding, 
and  his  character  has  proven  by  the 
test  ithat  it  was  made  of  true  steel. 
On  the  altar  of  public  service  he 
placed  his  hard-earned  gifts. 

"He  had  companionship  with  the 
Silent  Divine  One,  but  said,  'The 
more  a  man  knows  of  theology  the 
further  he  gets  away  from  the  spirit 
of  Christ.'  He  believed  that  religion 
was  a  possession  and  not  a  profes- 
sion ,  and  was  manifested  daily  in 
action.  Nobility  of  character  kept  his 
heart  kind,  thoughtfulness  of  others 
made  his  judgment  just.  No  national 
character  in  our  history  has  so  held 
the  love  and  admiration  of  our  citi- 
zens. This  love  by  our  people  is  not 
a  mistaken  confidence.  It  is  merited 
by  spirit  and  life. 

"With  the  tenor  of  life  that  car 
say,  'With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  and  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  ths 
right,'  we  take  delight  in  receiving 
our  inexpressibly  priceless  'national 
legacy'  and  seek  more  oi  Lincoln 
leadership,  Lincoln  statesmanship, 
Lincoln  foresight,  Lincoln  toleration. 
Lincoln  sympathy,  Lincoln  mercy  and 
Lincol"   forgiveness." 
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